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ABSTRACT 

A study of spontaneous language use by elementary 
school children and teachers in a wide range of classroom activities: 
usedi a^ observation, audiotaping, videotaping, and 

rAtervlews to examine mpr the rdle of dialect diversity in 

elementary educatio 0 - The fiudy - .gjf ovi.de s a more accurate and complete 
Record Si ,class£oom life than pr^^ a framework f of 

.:d!i^;e'^ study. The site school was in northeast 

; -WasK=rn^tpn r i District of tolumfiiar th the 

iKIim'dexga and fourth and sixth grades, the d^lec.t spoken was 
-Black ^|^ish. The focus traditionally placed on children's language 
a§i€-iSty - 4iln the classroom was placed on language functions. Evidence 
If ^dMect interference in cpnro^ Was not found, although a 

e|e« : awareness of dialecl diversity was f ound in Mj_h. : children- and: 
^eScher^- ^l|o; a: wider riinge pf ianguiige functions and a greater 
vp :$ unfe # student talk occurred in settings Where features 
tpcjcur ^ and: appear to be 'acjcejp.tabl-e.. The results rai se further 
gu^^iofls "^b.but a ^V^iepjt- use in the classroom, and f urther research is 
oreco^ is included, and appendices include 

int^fevie^ for each grades an inventory of language 

l^njc|iiprV|v a protbcpl transcript; and the teacher interview 
quelt ionSai re concerning language diversity and classroom discourse. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

A. BACKGROUND 

On Juiy 28, 1977* a suit was filed oh the behalf of 15 
preschool and elementary school children living in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The defendants in the case were the Ann Arbor School 
District Board and Che Michigan State Board of Education, and it 
was alleged "that the children speak a version of 'black English' , 

'black vernacular', or 'black dialect* as their home and comunity 
language chat impedes their equal pare icipation in the ins true- 

clonal programs, and chat the school has hoc taken appropriate 

lactionvto^ oyercoae «$h§ ^barrier.. 7 V- 

The: filing: of the suit and xhe ensuing, l«g*l proceedings led 
*to -a re-examination of issues that had received a great deal of 
attention from linguists and educators :in. che ^d^lHO's. the 
focus --of" .che. accent ton: was on the nature and the implications of 
dialect --diversity- in school settings. Research on the educational 
concerns^ of .children ...and* adolescencs who are spieakers of non- 
mainstream varieties of English has included methodologies for 
teaching standard English to non-standard speakers (Baratz and 
;Shuy, .1969, ; Fasqld and; Shuy l?7p_);,_ examiMCions of spcioUnguiscic 
ibias in cescihg (WoH^ 1979)., discussions of 

\che. role of ceacher^sciidenc interaction and of che need for 
teacher^ awareness of dialecc diversicy (Piescrup 1973; Hall 1980; 
;Lewis l980) r and exploracioh of the concept of dialecc iricer- 
defence in ^children's parclcipacioh in the classroom (Pieatrup 
4973 ; Hall 1980; Lewis, 1980) . 

the concept of dialect interference is intuitively very 
attractive j in that it would appear to be a sound and logical way 

^the Ann Arbor Decision: Memorandum Opinion and Order and the 
^Educational Plan , Arlington* VA: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1980. 



to characterize both the coming together of standard English and 
non-mainstream varieties of English in educational settings, and 
the: apparent failure of speakers of non-uainstrtam varieties to 
function successfully in these educational settings. That is, if 
a child who is a speaker of a non-mainstream variety of English is 
hot learning to read or write successfully in Standard English, it 
makes intuitive sense to look to the language forms, both standard 
and non-standard* and to the interaction between these forms, for 
an explanation of the failure. And this is precisely what a 
number of researchers have done* 

However, an examination of the interference research reveals 
two points of direct relevance to the present study. The first 
point is that actual evidence for such interference is slim, 
although extensive research has been undertaken on the possible 
interference of dialect in the process of learning to read and 
write Standard English. the best ^ assessment of the situation has 
been provided by Will lam Hall, who states : 

A careful look at the evidence for dialect Interference 
in reading, taken as a whole, does not adequately 
identify the sources of possible consequences; the 
avail able evidence is both inconclusive and conflicting. 
The research on which this evidence is based contains a 
number of methodological flaws which cast doubt on its 
validity. More importantly, it is quite likely that the 
theoretical hypotheses which underlie these studies are 
in need of revision. The often stated hypotheses are 
based on at least two false assumptions, the first is 
that ethnic differences in language performance can pro- 
Vide evidence for diaiect interference, that phonologi- 
cal differences exist is, of course, obvious; that they 
actually interfere to a great degree with a child's 
learning to read: is another question altogether. The 
second assumption is that the test-like situations under 
which experiments are conducted can adequately measure 



tht effects of dialect* Research from this perspective 
ignores the fact that teaching and learning do not occur 
in isolation, but ara influenced by situation and con* 
text* (1980:9?) 

The first point of relevance, then, to our msjor research 
questions is that little evidence has cove from studies of reading 
and writing. The second point Is that post studies have indeed 
been Halted to studies of reading and writing in an experimental 
setting, %rith very little attention paid to spontaneous and 
natural language use in everyday classroom settings* Rail points 
out that the primary emphasis of Interference work has been on 
vocabulary and grammar, and "hat further work should 'focus on the 
combined aspects of structure, content, and function in language* 
(1980:93) * He encourages researchers to *f ocus om the consequen- 
ces, if any, which different patterns of language function and use 
.say- have for the child* (1980:941* These consequences nay be 
social— e.g., teacher at titles toward language variation; they 
may be educational— e.g., the effect of language variation on a 
child • s ability to engage in last rue tlonal dialogue * 

In order to com pare *dif f erent patterns or language function 
and uee* (presumably hoM and peer patterns as opposed to school 
patterns), researchers must first have a clear idea of the nature 
q^f each pat tern • In this regard, Stubbs remarks that 

Our Ignorance of what actually happen* inside classrooms 
is. spectacular* We are often prepared to make broad 
generalizations purporting to relate children's language 
to their potential educabllity, yet we lack basic 
descriptive information about how pupils and teachers 
coamunicate* In a sense, of course, we all know what 
classrooms are ilka: we have spent long enough in them 
as pupils and teachers* But such intuitive, remembered 
knowledge is no substitute for a conceptually adequate 
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analytic of classroom life besed oh recording and descrip- 
tions of th« classroom routine which takes op thousande of 
hours of • pupil** lift. People often hold firmly entrenched 
views on the language and education debate, often arguing 
wort fron prejudice than fro* carefully considered obser- 
vation? and evidence . ( 1976: 70) 

The pressst project took its departure from these obeervotiooe by 
Kali and Stubbs, and had an its overall goat a re-examinatlon of 
dialect interference through a description and analysis of language 
functions in eleaantary school ciessroone in when children are dia- 
lect speakers. Tk<s objective wae to take the focus traditionally 
placed on laaguage foraa la the aessssaent of children* a language 
ability, and place it en laaguage functions, that is, on thai ability 
of children and teachers te get things dona with language, accomplish- 
ing the tasks required of thee) in a variety of classroom ectivitlee. 
The descrlptloa is baaed on extensivs videotaped, awdiotaped and 
obaervatlonal data collected in* the taring of If It in a tfeshisgtos, 
B.C. eleaantary school. A wide variety of events were recorded in a 
kindergarten, fourth, ar.d sixth grade classrooo), including whole 
group lessons. Milt groups with and without the teacher (bath of an 
academic and non-acadenic nature), and one-on-oue interaction. 

What follows la the final report on the project, the literature 
review provides a perspective on relevant dialect interference and 
class roost language studies. A brief background of the aite school is 
provided, and data collection methodology ia described. The develop- 
ment of analyaia toole auch aa the inventory of language functions ia 
described, and the criteria for the selection of the target videotape 
segnenta are explained. The analyaia ia divided into two major sec- 
ttiona: (a) analysis of language functions in events within each of 
the three grsdes; (b) analysis of language functions in whole group 
■lessons and openings: across the three grades. The project also 
included the diatribution of a questionnaire to educatora in the 
Washington, D.C. public school system. A copy of the questionnaire 
appears in Appendix IV, and the synthesis of the results will appear 
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under separate cover* Finally,, a protocol videotape consisting of 
£eiec ted. kindergarten segments is in the propess of being edited. 
Tfie. videotape is briefly; described and a draft of the script: is 
included. This videotape, tentatively entitled Learning How to Go 
to, School s viii be disseminated for use in pre-ser^vice teacher train 
trig and will be accompanied by a discussion arid exercise booklet. 

■B> RELATED: RE SEARCH 

Previous research of relevance to the present study falls 
-into three categories: (1) experimental studies on the concept of 
-dialect interference in child red? s participation in the classroom; 
(2X studies on the- nature of classroom interaction and classroom 
^discourse; = t3) studies that bring together the concerns of dialect 
JiTnte^ 

It is interesting.-ta that -Aknf. of the early Vtudies in 

the, fir?t: category shared^ two, overall Carid related) goals : 

\(ft) providing, evidence for the Very existence of dialect, features 
ii chiy few ':§S-ti;|*cci of develop- 

-Wacal./proc>Mes>):^ X 2); £t tabllihiQg the legitimacy of Black 
English a| a .ttriguis tic system? In s C.udiei of .child Ian guage, the 

i^oin_l,was ire^uently co-;respoad overtly to proponents of the defi- 
cit theory i^omas 1962 ^ Bereicer arid EnglemA&n 1966 ; Raph 1967 ; 
Hurst arid Jones 1967,;. Deutsch 1968; Hurst 1970), who held that 
black children were culturally deprived and at the point of 
.starting school ^ essentially Had no language. Similarly ,, other 
eirly studies combined descriptions of the features of Black 
^English to= be found, in -children '-s speech with discussions of the 
implications of variability. :for participation in the educational 
process, or proposals for practical ways to deal with variability 
In the: school setting (Hughes 1967; Baratz and Shuy 1969; Wiggins 
1976; Drerinan arid Hanseri 1970; Johnson 1971; SKuy 1972) 

As mentioned^ most , of- the studies of dialect diversity in 
leducatioriai settings since the middle 1960 f s have been experimen- 
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iat in design, and have relied almost entirely upon eliciced data. 
There has been almost no use of naturalistic daca, chac is, daca 
collected during the course of everyday classroom accivities. ( 
Some of the most represencative studies are reviewed here* 

For example, Baracz and Povich (1967) studied the language of 
:5ryear-oid Black Head Scare children; Based dja speech samples 
consisting of children's responses co phocographs and pictures, 
xhey concluded that "the Negro Head Start Child is noc delayed in 
language acquisition. • •Be, has learned the compliciced structures 
o£ Negfa Non-Standard English (Baratr and Povich 1967:99) • 
-.Shrine c jand. Miner (1968) compared che ability of "advantaged" rtf 
"disadyanca^ " 5*8 and 

2V7 - 6»i;j respectively) co apply ; morphological rules in unfami- 
liar sicuacions. They: found; no statiscicatVy signif leant dif- 
?f ef e nee ibecyee d: the; groups > and sugge s ted xhat : bo th: groups 
greased xheit fblilcy; co apply mbrpholdglcal rules as a function 
of increased mental age • 

Entwisie 01968) used free word wsgciation based on specific 
-scimuli as a way,, of studying lingua^ Based on data 

coj/tecced rrbm five hundred at the kin- 

dergarten, first* third and fifth grade levels, she suggested chac 
\thefe; is .evidence chat some of the "ci^ children 
ire. more .advaaced in . their language dev^ than suburban, 

Xad^ocag^ed* .chi-ldren: of: the same ihceneccual levels 

Brown (1972) compared che syncaccic structures used by 15 

white five-year -oVdi- those used by 13 Black five-year-olds. 
{Based on speech samples obtained by asking the child a 

Story using picture cards.,, it was cbricluded chac while the cpn^ 
;s Is tent absence of cer tain tofm* in. the oral output of the Black 

children made their speech different syntaccically from that of 
Awhlce children, cheir grammar was as syhcaccically developed and 

"well-organized" as che graiiar of che white children* 

Walker (1972) investigated che acquisicion of syncax by Black 
(children in grades 1-6 in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Based on a proce- 



•dure- similar co C* Chomsky's (1969) syntax measure, grade level 
was; found to be signif jicantly related to the ability to detect 
^ambiguity and to assign the correct subject id a complement 
clause* 

b'Neill (197.2) traced "the syntactic interference on the 
dialect of 176 Black children (gfacies 1-6) when they attempt to 
speak Standard English" (O'Neill 1972:18). He noted a marked 
decrease id the frequency of occurrence of w Non-standard Negro 
Eagiish grammatical interference items'* corresponding to a rise in 
age and grade, and suggests that school experience tends to reduce 
th^: amount of non-standard interference (O'Neiil 1972: 154) • 

Stewart (1972) collected oral language samples from 80 ihher- 
?|tyi kindergarten and primary school children in Indianapolis 
usidgj filM, add concluded - c Cha,c: -the- (TevelopM pit terns, of syn- 
-jtaccic- Mturity •nd; vocabulary diversify are siiiiar to those same 
:pa§ terns for white ; :^ddle^ra]ss child red: as ojuctiMd' by O'^nneli 
et ali ( 1976) add; Fox (1970); ; . 

In a s cudyl designed to? show "the very specif ic ef fects of: 
^substandard dialect upon yarioua linguistic pec ^f of mane es likely to 
^affect educational achievitment i" forfey £1972) interviewed and 
^tested 27 second grade ts^ speakers of M^^^ Id order to 

.aisesa competence id spontaneous speech and writ ing, oral reading, 
|Sd explicit gracBMticai knowledge of standard English* for fey 
used a variety of measures including a context-cue test designed 
itp> elicit specific forms, a speech imi tat ion task* .pictures 
designed to assess comprehension and production, an oral reading 
exercise t . and questions concerning the meaning of the four sibi- 
lant morphemes being studied (third person singular rs » possessive 
r "s » copula, add plural rs)i Following the fifst int<rfview, a 
leafdJLng experiment was conducted which consisted, of pretests of 
use and cpmpfehension of the fouf morphemes followed by instfuc^ 
cion abouc the mbfphemes, and a posttest similar to the pretest to 
fSetefodhe the effect of the training. Finally, a sample of the 
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tqcSL- language of white middke class .second- and foucch-graders was 
collected , for comparison purposes . 

Overall resales of Torrey's study suggested chac children are 
;abTe to use more standard forms chad chey actually da use in 
Informal situations, and chac chey also have a passive comprehen- 
sion of many forms chey cannot yet use. 

the explicit grammatical training had the mosc influence oh 
xhe verbalization of grammatical knowledge, and chere is no evi- 
dence that chis training affecced oral language in either speaking 

or reading aloud* 

Firully , , .Torrey. states chac che data collected from che white 
scandard English speakers establish thac che l«cer conform awre 
closely co adult standard ^English than the Black children; who are 
exposed; co a d i f f erenc dialec c • ~tt is* safe, then, co attribute 
the: dev lacipos f rom;:scandar^ shpwo. in che BVack children 

1 f ?*f?? t ur a 1- co h text r a c h e c ch a tv_ si mpl y- co cheir age" Qovthy 

TQ ;cesc her cotitencioa chat children who are Black English 
^speakers already do her 61 -man/- standard; English forms at the pdiac 
of veneering school, and chac chey can use. those forms in appropri- 
ate social sicuation^ uied r sentence repeci- 
cipo cask with 180 firsts third-, and f if ch-graders from, ghetto 
Moots In Oakland > California- She was specifically looking ac 
iche. degree to which the childfeh cohcroile^ what she called che 
itahguage Ihscruction Register (LIR)_. In the sentence re^tlrtioh 
(task, first^graders, responded with Ul time, while 
third- and fifth-graders did so 60Z and 70? , respectively. 

Ratushifc (1976) compared che speech of 60 Black and White 
children of middle and socioeconomic scacus in two age 

groups, mean age 4, 5, and 5.5. Based oh a paragraph complecion 
task, sentence repetition* and spontaneous speech , he suggescs 
chac age has a strong effect on che hon^standard performance of 
the Black children, such that che younger children in both 
£s6cioec6hornic groups showed more non-standard forms than che older 
children. 
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Researchers such as Ryscrom ( 1970) , Melmed (1971) -, Rehtel and 
^Kennedy (1972) and Piestrup (1973) concert traced specifically on 
che role of dialect diversity In the process of learning to read 
-arid write Standard English, In their review of this interference 
-work,. Hall and Guthrie (197S) point out that there is very little 
/evidence of phonological, syntactic or lexical interference* they 
.also point out some crucial methodological problems with the 
aresearch^ such as determining whether the subjects of a given 
study are indeed users of a dialect or whether they are assumed to 
bev because they have low socioeconomic status: 

...it is unlikely that a chi-ld; coulU have expeftenced 
three fgrades , of: the standard -school; curriculum 

without aLome » in ; his language ^havipr . 

This; coupled? with the fact that the task was -schoolr 
like** as was the. se tting in which ^ it 
uirtikely that the. vernacular would be. called forth by 
the child > (1979:6) 

Indeed j it was the lack of evidence of inteference both in 
the experimental oral language studies and in the reading, and 
writing studies that prompted Hall to discuss the importance of 
jcdnsidering the influence of situation and context in interference 
is tidies: 

Questions on structure, for example * are not asked in 
isolation, but in relation to the effects oh teacher- 
student and text-student communication. Questions on 
language use center on actual language experiences in the 
classroom and the home, thus, by making studies more in 
line with the ethnography of communication, aspects of 
dialect interference overlooked by previous studies can 
be examined . (1980 : 97) 
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Also relevant here are the studies of children's and 
teachers 1 attitudes toward diaiect diversity. For example, 
.Rosenthal (1977) investigated the language attitudes of 9.6 upper- 
kiddle class white children and 46 lower-working class semi-rural 
:Biack children. She suggests that children's awareness of 
language differences develops between the ages of three and six* 
and 1 that the beginnings of this, awareness occur within the major 
developmental period of the language acquisition process ; This is 
.contrary to the tenet that Rosenthal ascribes to many sbciolih- 
guists which holds that children do not become aware of dialect 
differences unttl. early adolesced Rosenthal's suggestions are 
based on the subjects' ideotif ^icatlon of speakers by race oh the 
:basis of speech samples and ori subjects' elicited; attitudes toward 
t he- s p e ake f s • 

Iti another study, of, language at titles/, Poll tier and Hoover 
(fl?76) .asked teachers .and; ^students- to glisten tai yartety of 
\speech samples: to assess the ^W*vemeriti social accepjcaVi-l;i:t-y. and 
educational .background of the speakers? There war a general 
/agreement between teachers and students that standard English 
speakers were the mp.st likely to thieve in school; In a paper 
^entitled "Teacher ^ foes - Ihfpf^-fig: : HaRe a Differ- 

Ten£e?-".i Lewis (1980) describes a : program, designed to improve lan- 
guage ; arts instruction for bidialec tat Black students; Iti this 
.program* teachers (X) developed, and ^ministered pupil language 
arts proficiency tests prepared both lh Standard English, arid in 
(Black English^ develop teacher tests of 

.^attitudes and knowledge: relattngi to teaching, Biack English 
speakers, and: (-3) identified positive and negative teaching: behav- 
iors as they relate to language arts instruction for bidialectal 
students. As a. result of the program* teachers learned facts 
about the language of their students that they had not expected t< 
4 earn. For example, teacher jh discovered that students whom they 
fhad; assumed were Black English-domihaht were actually Standard 
^ngl^^^ 0 ^^* 1111 * nany students were not limited to one variety, 
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and skills assessment testr produced, only In Standard English did 
not tap Che language skills of BiacW English-dominant students* 

The second category of research relevant to the: present 
study Includes studies on the nature of Interaction arid classroom 
discourse* The earliest studies based on actual observation of 
what takes place inside classrooms were based oh coded data. That 
is, observers sat In the classroom and coded what teachers and 
pupils said, using a set of pre-prepared categories and coding at 
regular time intervals (e*g. Flanders , 1970) • As Siubbs points 
put in Ms discussion of these studies > "since the classroom talk 
is generally not recorded but 'coded' by the observer on the spot 
in, refal time, the actual language used by teachers and .pupils is 
Irretrievably lost* Such a technique: can therefore at best pro-- 
- a yld'e.fUi^vtraI-i> average ^measure- of classroom; climate or 
/atmosphere^ the details of the actual 

ttalk, whic hue r ea t c this: ^ijU t ef ^19 7 6 ::lb):.. 

These early cpdih§ ^seudlii. were followed by analyses basjscL on 
^taperrecordihgs of class room lessons^ such as Bellack et al*'s 
;Work 61 the structure of classroom ^ia^gue. This work waa based 
\6nr audio recordings of 60 classes* Other studies include Barnes' 
work in the -first-year class in a British comprehensive school 
1(1969; 1971) v MishlerAg work in, American iirsi-grade. classrooms 
Jfelft72), and Giwipefz and HerasiTOhuk's comparisph of whole -group 
and peer^peer teaching. C1972) . Other important studies on 
classroom discourse includes Stubbs' (1976) work oh teacher 
^control* of .classroom conversation,, ahd Sinclair and Co ul third's 
;work ph the linguistic structure of class room lessons (1975). 

two important analyses of classroom-discourse completed in 
^recent years are based on a videotaped record of classrbpm events. 
Sehah (1919) describes lesson structure and draws attention to the 
ways in which the talk in the context of schools differs from talk 
hot influenced by the ihstitu Aohal constraints of education. It 
ishould be noted that Mehah videotaped in ah elementary school 
located in a lower-income Black and Mexican-African neighborhood 
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in Southeast San Diego, but the focus of his study was not on 
language diversity* In a study of children's functional language 
and education in the early years (Griffin and Shuy, 1978) * 
^researchers at thfe Center for Applied Linguistics collected videor 
tapes, audiotapes, field notes and questionnaires documenting the 
activities of participants in ah independent elementary school in 
.Washington , D.C. the findings contribute substantially to the 
understanding of how children and teachers use language to par- 
ticipate effectively in the world of elementary school; Further- 
more;, the successful methods for collecting data (specifically, 
videotaping and ethnographic observation in classrooms) demon- 
strate the feasibility of studying the language of elementary 
school, children in one of its: natural contexts - f the i classroom. 

Finally^ there are: several studies of relevance to th* pre- 
sent project that haye a combined fociis on the structure of 
^classroom discourse and the role of language and cultural diver- 
sity in the classroom, setting*- £or eximplei ai «*tly §§ 1972^ in 
Ihis study of the language of Black ^ •dolescehts, Labov addressed 
Iche issue of languege-diyerii in the classroom: 

Just how and where the two dialects ^ :shoul(i alternate in 
the school; situation is an open question for educators to 
resolve. . . . Some writers se*5 *° bill*** "that the a*jbr 
problem casing reading failure is structural interference 
between these two forms of English. Our research points in 
the opposite direction. The structural differences between 
SE (Standard English) and BEV (Black English Vernacular)... 
are largely modifications and extensions of rules found in 
other dialects. The number of structures unique to BEV are 
small, and it seems unlikely that they could be responsible 
for the disastrous record of reading failure in the inner 
city schools ....The conclusion from our research was that 
the major cause of reading failure is cultural and polit- 
ical conflict in the classroom. (1972:241-243) 
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In her study of the Warm Springs children, Philips analyzed 
participant structures in classrooms: 

•••Indian children fall to participate verbally In classroom 
interaction because the social conditions for participation 
to which they have become accustomed In the Indian community 
are lackng. The absence of these appropriate social con** 
dltlone for communicative performances affects the most com- 
son and everyday speech acts that occur in the classrooa. 
(1972:392) 

She concludes her study by suggesting that in classrooa situations 
involving cultural diversity, >f forts should be aade to allow for 
a complementary diversity in the modes of communication through 
which learning and measurement of 9 success 9 take placed (1972:393) 

Steinberg and Catden address the issue of the measurement of 
success in cul t ur ally -diver se classrooms • Their comment s are 
based in part upon Catden 9 s experience as a teacher in a racially- 
mixed Sen Diego school: 

Especially with two third grade Black children* *• there were 
marked differences between the picture of the child that 
emerged from the official, teacher-led part of the classroom 
day p and the picture that emerged from the activities that 
the children carried on by themselves but ware caught for 
later viewing on tape. (1979:263) 

They point out the dangers of teachers underestimating a child* s 
competence, and remark that 

Teachers know that they don ft t see all aspects of a child's 
individual and interactional competence in that portion of 
behavior displayed within eyesight and earshot of the teacher 
herself* But teachers may not realise how much of a child's 
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f beit behaVior* they »iss--best in the sense of closest to 
the goils of education it self --until they have the chance to 
eavesdrop on them in situations like the ones we have 
described here* (1979:264) 

In a year-long soclollngulstlc study of pupil and teacher 
perceptions of class root discourse, Morine-Dershimer et al* video- 
taped and analysed language arts lessons at the second, third arid 
fourth grade level in a. lover socioeconomic aultiexhnic school. 
Videotapes were also made of conversations in the families of three 
third-grade students and of unstructured play settings in each 
classroom* The videotapes were played back to the students, after 
which student perceptions of (I) the rules of discourse , (2) the 
units of discourse, (3) salient features of discourse, (4) the 
functions of question cycles were analy ted* Important diecdn- 
tinulties were isolated between children's perceptions of home and 
play discourse and claM room discourse. For example, their per- 
ceptions of and participation in classroom discourse appeared to 
be associated with differences In classroom language patterns* 
Important variables included sex, entering reading achievement, 
peer status, and status with the teacher § but not ethnicity 
(1981: Executive Summary). 

Finally, De Stefano et al. examined "whether and how children 
with diverse cultural backgrounds— including the cultural main- 
stream in North America—might differentially identify and acquire 
the rules of discourse appropriate to becoming literate** 
(1982:103)* They focused on three first-grade boys of differing 
cultural backgrounds (White mainstream, Black, and Appalachian) , 
and their videotaped and audiotaped data revealed teacher- 
controlled lesson discourse, and a steady decline in student ini- 
tiations* 

The focus of the present study is spontaneous language use by 
children and teachers in a wide range of classroom activities, and 
the methods of data collection have included observation, vldeo- 
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taping, audiotaping* and interviews with the participants* Both 
ithe focus arid the methods were motivated by the need to improve 
upon past studies of the role of dialect diversity in the elemen- 
tary school setting* The goal was to provide a more accurate and 
complete record of life within the classroom, a more reliable 
framework within which to re-examine the idea of dialect inter- 
« ference. 
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CHAPTER II 



PROCEDURES 

A> THE SETTING 

The site school, Lucy D. Slow* Elementary School, it located 
In northeast Washington, D.C., and is named for a former dean of 
students at Howard University. In 1940, Ralph lunche coordinated 
a parents' petition for a school to be built, and upon its comple- 
tion in 1948, SI owe School was the first school to be built for 
Black children in northeast D.C. Wilhelmine Thomas was the first 
principal of the school* 

The school includes grades K-6, and while some of the 
children reside in the neighborhood adjacent to the school, the 
majority live in subsidised housing and bousing projects, and walk 
four or five blocks to the school ;• At the time of data collect lorn 
for this project, all of the children at the school were Hack. 

Negotiations with the school principal resulted in the selec- 
tion of three target classrooms, one each at the kindergarten, 
fourth grade, end sixth grade level. All three teachers provided 
demographic information about their students. Figure 1 consists 
of a copy of the student information sheet that was completed by 
the teachers. Figures 2, 3 and 4 ahow the distribution of the 
students in the three target classrooms. 



Figure I 
- Demographic Data Sheet 



STUDENT SNF01MATI0N SHEET 
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NAME 



CEADE LEVEL 



SINGLE FAIEWT ttOUSEVOLDT tES NO 

KOTMEft 
t ATN E B 

CUAIDlAN/ClANDPAKENT/OTNEi 



NOTNE1* S OCCUPATION 



FATBEK'S OCCUPATION 



By Uaahiagto* araa etaae'are'e, doee thie faoliy have: 

NICK INCOME 
MIDDLE INCOME 

LOU INCOME 

Doea thla child live: 

____ 1» the SI owe neighborhood 
ether (pleaee specify) 
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B. OBSERVATION 



Following the negotiationa with the principal and the selec- 
tion of the target claaarooma, each classroom was observed by the 
reaearchera for a total of 3-1/2 days. The actual observation 
ached ule vaa aa follower 



Kindergarten: 25, 26, 27 March 1981 8:30 a.a.-3:00 p.n. 



4th Grade: 



4 May 



1, 2,3 April 1981 
8 May 



8:30 a.m. -12:00 noon 

8:30 a.m. -3:00 p.m. 
8:30 a .a. -12 : 00 noon 



6th Grade: 7, 8, 9 April 1981 8:30 a.m.-3:00 p;m. 

20 May 1981 8:30 a.a*-12:00 noon 

During the observation daya.^ detailed ootea were taken on the 
sequence and content of all claaeroom activities, and of the par- 
ticipants in each activity. Preliminary no tea were also made on 
the language uaed by both the children and the teacher, these 
observation notea were synthesized, and appear aa the introductory 
section of the analysis within each of the three grades (Chapter 
1IIA, aectiona l» 2, and 3). During the observation days, the 
observers also accompanied the children to recess, lunch, and to 
special activities such aa auaic classes and play rehearsals. 

C. DATA COLLECTION 



The observation notea were also used to plan the videotaping 
and audiotaplng phases of data collection. The observation period 
allowed the researchers to familiarise themselves fully with the 
dally routine in each class room and with the children and the 
teacher. The children and the teacher also became acquainted with 
the researchers. The reaearchera were able to plan carefully all 
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aspects of data collection Including the most convenient taping 
schedule and the most unobtrusive placement of equipment. The 
ictuai data collection schedule was as follows: 

Kindergarten: 8, 9, 10 June 1981 9:00-11:30 a.m.; 

1:00-3:00 p.m. 

9:00 aim. -12: 00 noon; 
1:00-3:00 p. mi 
9:66: a. mi -12: 00 noon 
1:66 p.mi-3:00 p. mi 



4th Gradfe: 1* 2 June 

3 June 
12 June 



6th Grade: 26, 27 Hay 9:66 aiii-l2:00 noon 

4 June -9:djO , 'V«f|i«^ii:pOf'M6a^ 

5 June 11V20 ^ 

1 : 66^31 66 pili 

The; videotape and audio equipment were continuously running 
^during, these: hours i, All^data collection sessions included two 
video-cameras .(.reelrtbrree.L videprecorders)r and two reel-to-reel 
*au<ii~o taperecorders. For whole group events,, the -cameras captured 
different angles of that event. When more than one event was in 
progress , each camera focuised on a separate event and the audio 
taperecorders were strategically placed to provide a back-up 
soundtrack. 

Decisions about which event to focus oh were often made on 
ithe spot, as the students were moving from a whole group event 
into smaller groups, and a wide variety of events was videotaped 
in all three classrooms, these events ranged from whole group 
lessons to small groups with and without the teacher, and to one- 
on-one interactions. They included events of both an academic and 
a non-academic nature. 

On "the last day of data collection in each classroom, the 
children were asked to divide themselves into groups of three or 
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cfbiir. Each self-selected group was then interviewed separately. 
The; .point of these interviews was to gain some perspective on the 
child red f s understanding of classroom procedures and of the roi'e 
of language and iariguage diversity in their classroom.- Each of 
*the three teachers was also interviewed separately. The actual 
interview schedules appear in Appendix I • 

Di DATA REDUCTION 

the result of the data collection activities was a corpus of 
?104 videotapes (both half -hour and full-hour) and 22 audiotapes, 
^he first step in the reduction of the data was to devise a cata- 
/iqguing zsystea for Each vldeotajpe was viewed in 

its- entire 4?<*ex ^9f* completed for each tapei This 

lidex form ^ included inf 6rM'cioK<ibojac the contents of each tape, 
notes on f uTCtional language- ai^ ^i alec t diversity^; and general 
notes on the tape such airvhich ^specif ic sections; should be 
^transcribed and: included in the analysis* Figure 5 consists of a 
{sample index form. 

Fpliowing .the. indexing of the tapes^ 62 segments were 
^selected for transcription, these 6l sepients repfesehiced the 
^complete range t of class room evehts-^whoie group lessons , small 
.groups with and without the teacher, one-6n-6he interaction, spe- 
cial events— and these segments constitute the corpus upon which 
\the analysis is based. A typed transcript was prepared for each 

of the 62, segments. Portions of these transcripts appear in the 
^analysis of events both within and across grades. The audiotapes 
iprovided a back-up sound track, iri the event that the sound 

quality of the videotapes was poor. An audiotape was transcribed 

only if it was serving this back-up function. 
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E* DEVELOPMENT OF ANALYSIS TOOLS 

As we pointed out in the introduction, the overall goal of* 
ths study was a re-examination of dialect interference through a 
description and analysis of language functions in elementary 
school classrooms in which children are dialect speakers* The 
objective was to take the focus traditionally placed on language 
1 forms in the assessment of children's language ability, and place 

it on language functions , that is, on the ability of children and 
j teachers to get things done with language, to accomplish the tasks 

required of them in a variety of classroom activities* This 

1 

objective was shaped by Hall's observations, and also by a project 
on children's functional language undertaken at the Center for 
Applied Linguistics* As Shuy and Griffin point out in reviewing 
that project, 

The intuitions and concerns, .of the teachers and admin- 
istrators involved in our study identified functional 
1 language as a focal point. Getting things done with 

language is what gives the sound, grammar, vocabulary 
and meaning relations value, yet phonology, syntax, 
lexicon, and reference have been studied more frequently 
than function. .**The ability to get things done with 
language, although difficult to quantify, is the fun- 

t 

damental characteristic of an effective language user* 

(1981:275) 

The incompleteness of the knowledge and theory of discourse 
was an obstacle also encountered by the researchers in this study. 
The shift in focus from forms to functions appeared to be well- 
motivated, particularly given the dead-end streets that formal 
• studies of interference had run into* However, the shift in focus 

immediately raised some difficult questions that had to be 
answered before the analysis could proceed: What specific lan- 
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guage functions do we have in mind? What are we coding and 
counting? What arc we looking for? What is the object of study? 

The first step towards an answer of these questions consisted 
of taking a look at the solutions that other researchers had 
found y both for the general problem of coding language functions 
and for the problem of coding and describing specific language 
functions. For the former problem, the work of Halliday was 
studied, in particular his thinking about the socio-cultural 
structure within which language operates. Halliday suggests that 
language derives its largest functions from this structure, 
including (1) the function to establish, maintain and specify 
relations between members of societies (Interpersonal function); 
(2) The function to transmit Information between members of 
societies (Ideational function); and (3) The function to provide 
texture (Textual function). He suggests that language has evolved 
in the service of certain functions and this evolution has left 
its mark in determining the actual nature of language: 

•••it is this perspective that is needed here, in which 
learning language is learning the uses of language and 
the meaning potential associated with them; the struc- 
tures, the words and the sounds are the realization of 
this meaning potential. Learning language is learning 
to mean. (1976:8) 

He goes on to remark that a characteristic of young children's 
language is that its Internal form reflects rather directly the 
function that it is serving: "We can see how the structures that 
he has mastered are direct reflections of the functions that Ian- 
guage is being required to serve in his life" (1976:10). Finally, 
he defines seven subordinate functions: instrumental (use of lan- 
guage for satisfying material needs), regulatory (use of language 
to control the behavior of others), interactional (use of language 
as a means of personal interaction), personal, heuristic, imaglna- 
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tive, and representational or informative* In children's lan-* 
guage, language functions are in principle differentiated, such 
that the use of language to interact with others is distinct from 
the use of language to express personal feelings. In adult lan- 
guage, however, all functions can in principle co-exist and what 
we recognize as a grammar is in effect the integration of the 
various functional components into a unified structural form: ;7A 
clause in English is a realization of meaning potential derived - 
from the ideational, interpersonal and textual functions (1976:24) 

Ralllday's discussion of major and subordinate functions 
served as the point of departure for the development of 'a coding 
system in this study. Scollon*a (1976) system was reviewed, as 
well as Sinclair and Coulthard'a (1975) and Mehan's (1979) frame- 
works specifically for describing classroom lessons. Mehan's 
work was also relied upon in the devising of a language functions 
inventory, specifically his distinction between elicitatloo types, 
i.e., product, choice, process, .and meta-proceas. Hontes (1978) 
wai consulted in the area of directives, and Christian and Tripp 
(1978) were consulted concerning requests. 

The development of the working coding sheet, then, took place 
as follows: based on a review of other researchers 1 work, both in 
general approaches to coding and the coding of specific functions , 
five large categories of language functions were defined, with an 
inventory of subordinate functiona in each category. The five 
large categories attempted to account for the flow of information 
and/or behavior within classroom events. That is, it was hypoth- 
esized that participants would seek to (1) inform and respond to, 
(2) control, (3) ask or request, (A) give, and (5) modify infor- 
mation and behavior. An initial and temporary inventory of 
subordinate functions was then devised. The resarchers then 
independently coded identical segments and revised the inventory 
of subordinate functions based on a comparison of the independent 
codings. This revision was followed by more independent, "blind" 
coding of identical segments, followed by further revision of the 
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inventory. The second revision resulted in the "working" coding 
sheet, used on all segments discussed in the analysis. Figure 6 
shows the five basic function categories with their subordinate 
functions. Figure 7 is a sample coding sheet. Appendix II pro- 
vides definitions and examples from the corpus of each language 
function. 

Along with the definition of language functions, another set 
of distinctions emerged from coding. That is, within each event 
(i.e., whole group lesson, small group with or without teacher, 
reading group, one-on-one, etc.), it became possible to Isolate 
four sub-events , distinguished from esch other by language. That 
is, there was language that related specifically to the event at 
hand ("And what part do you think would help to affect your ner- 
vous sytem?"), language relating to the management of the ev .nt 
("You'rs gonna look in the Weekly Reader"), language relating to 
general class management procedures ("The children who used lunch 
tickets nay leave their money on .my desk"— as spoken during a 
whole group lesson) , and language unrelated to the event at hand 
or to classroom procedures, perhaps part of a private conversa- 
tion — we called this context comment ("It 1 * raining today"). 
Finally, a distinction was made between initiations and responses . 

Functions were coded by speaker initial, so that we would 
have clear access to functional language use by individuals. 
Finally, language functions realized with a dialect feature were 
coded with a +. This gave us access to the relationship between 
specific functions and dialect features, as well as to dialect use 
by specific individuals. 

The phonological and syntactic dialect features coded are 
ones that have been shown to occur with reasonable frequency in 
natural conversation, and to therefore be the most useful in a 
diagnostic study (cf. Labov 1972, Wolfram 1969; Wolfram and Fasold 
1974). They include: 
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Feature 

Inicial syllable deletion 
Copula deletion 

Consonant cluster siaplif icacion 
Third person singular -a absence 

Possessive -s absence 
Plural ~s abaence 
Article deletion 
It as Existential 
Iterative "be* 

none/any (indefinite) 
don'c goc/doesn'c have 
Ain't as auxiliary/copula 



Example 

'posed/supposed 
He my friend, 
pasc 

passed • 

He usually walk co che 
store* 

My brother house* 

She gave me 42 cent. 

Boy ein'c going nowhere. 

It's a book on che cable. 

When we be talking, he 
always be crying to 
listen. 

She didn't buy none. 

Ue don'c got chac book. 

He ain't see me. 
He ain't here. 
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Figure 6 

Five Basic Categories and Subordinate Functions 



I. INFORM/RESPOND 



II. CONTROL 




V* MODIFY 
Correct 

Complain/ Pro test 
Threat 

Apologize 



IV. GIVE 

Evaluate 

Confirm 

Comment 

Offer 

Promise 

Thank 



Direct Directives 
Indirect Directives 
Inferred Directives 
Invitation to Bid 
Individual Nomination 
Transition Marker 

III. ASK/ REQUEST 

New Information 
Choict 
Product 
Process 
Meta-Process 
Old Informstlon 
Elaboration 
Specification 
Repetition 
Request Permission 
Request Feedback 
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CHAPTER III 



DEFINING THE ISSUE OF DIALECT 
Dialect as an Entity 

The study of dialect differences aa a variable In claaaroom 
Interaction presupposes the eatabll absent of an entity which we 
can reaaonably refer to aa the "dialect. ~ Without the delimita- 
tion of such an entity, we have no study. Both objective and sub- 
jective dimensions of dialect recognition may be included aa 
definitional bases, alnce either dimension may ultimately affect 
claaaroom behavior* On an objective level, the establishment of 
an empirical baae for dialect differences is sufficient for 
investigating claaaroom behavior, whether or not the entity la 
conacloualy recognised on the part of the participants, ly ?he 
same token, subjective reaction to an entity regarded aa 'dialect* 
may be a sufficient baala for inveetlgatlng claaaroom behavior, 
even if it la devoid of objective reality. In other words, if the 
participants think that the variable of dialect la operating in 
the claaaroom, thia perception la th? rightful object of study. 
Ideally, we might expect both an objective and subjective reality 
to the construct of dialect differentiation aa we Investigate it 
here, and our ensuing discussion will establish such aa baae. Aa 
a* preliminary atep, however, it la necessary to set forth the 
theoretical and practical problema that beset the investigator 
attempting to eatabllah dialect aa a classroom variable. 

Aa a beginning point, it is necessary to recognize that 
"dialect* is a flexible entity which ypically neede considerable 
qualification. Nonetheless, it seems to be useful at leaat aa a 
working label, and haa some baals in objective and subjective 
reality. Our intent is not to examine all the necessary para- 
meters or qualifications that go into the definition of a particu- 
lar dialect, but to establish the reality of the concept as it 
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operates in the classrooms investigated here. Ideally, it sight 
be convenient if we could discretely separate the world of 
utterances into those we could unmistakably identify as Standard 
English vis-a-vis the vernacular dialect, in this case. Vernacular 

t 

Hack English, but such is not the case. Both of these notions 
refer to ideal poles that exist along a continuum of dialect 

j differentiation, while our data are limited to observable linguis- 

tic variation, comments, and interactions relating to language. 

f The nature of linguistic dispersion and the dynamics of social 

Interaction simply do not support an "all or nothing* view of 

J dialect. 

i Ve observe that a number of the dlfferencea in socially 

, . diagnostic linguistic items are matters of degree rather than 

kind. At the same time certain structures are found only in -a 
particular variety of the language; there exist structures which 
are found to a leaaer or greater extent among different aocial 
groups of speakers. That is, the quantitative rather than the 
qualitative dimension may have an easentlal role in defining 
groupa of speakers from each other* Thus, the particular inci- 
dence level of structures rather than categorical presence or 
abaence may be a defining characteristic of dialect differentia- 
tion. This quantitative baals fc* T dialect differentiation has 
1 been supported by numerous studies over the past two decades, 

including studies of the dialect in queatlon here (Labov, et al. 
1968; Wolfram 1969; Fasold 1972; laugh 1979) aa well aa other 
dialects of English (t.g., Wolfram and Christian 1976; Peagln 
1979). This variable dimension of dialect differentiation clearly 
supports a non-discrete basis for the establishment of particular 
dialects. 

Another consideration supporting the non-discrete nature of 
dialect differentiation is the variation indicated by particular 
speakers. It is a sociol inguistic axiom that speakers of English 
may have a range of uses available to them along a continuum of 
* standardness and that there are, for all practical purposes, 
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virtually no monoatylistic speaker* of English (cf. Lahov 1970) • 
Mfferent speaker* may have wider or narrower rangat of variation 
Along the etandardness axis, and different relative placement in 
tetae of their overall range, but such realiatic intra-syeeker 
variation must be recognized* For example, given Ideal descrip- 
tions of standard English and Vernacular Hack English, we may get 
the following kinds of variation fro* a set of speakers* 



Figure 8 

Illustrative Ranges of Variation Along Stendardnees Continuum 



Informal 


Informal 


Vernacular Hack 


Standard 


English Ideal / 


/ Engliah Ideal 


Speaker One /"--/ 




Speaker Two /————/ 




Speaker Three 




Speaker Four /- 




Speaker Five 


/ / 



In this representation no apeaker qualifies as a uni- 
styllstlc speaker of the standard English or Vernacular Black 
English normative ideal, but soma apeakara have a greater range 
than others along the continuum (**g*» Speakers Two, Three, Four) 
and some clearly favor one end of the continuum over the other 
(e.g., Speakers One and Five). Identifying apeakara who clearly 
favor one end of the continuum over the other might Justifiably 
lead to the claaaif ication of apeakara aa essentially Vernacular 
Black Engliah vis-a-vis Standard Engliah, but we must still recog- 
nize the individual ranges along the standardneaa axis and the 
fact that some speakers seem quite indeterminate* Real world data 
clearly support the existence of speakers who hover around the 
indeterminate areaa with respect to dialect classification, and 
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Che conclusion chat speakers la chls range may be classified in a 
somewhat inconsistent manner with respect to dialect (Shuy, 
Beratz, and Wolf ran 1969). 

Our reference to ideal norms for the vernacular has justifi- 
cation beyond the observation that speakers show variation along 
the axis of staodardness. Typically, the description of a par- 
ticular vernacular dialect is a composite picture, pieced together 
by examining a number of different speakers* Thus, a given 
dialect speaker may not use all the structures identified as a 
pare of chat dialect, but this does not mean they would not be 
identified as a speaker of Che dialect. Furthermore, the ideal 
descriptions typically underestimate the extent of Inherent 
variability (i.e., variation that Is an intrinsic part of Che 
dialect) by assigning stigmatized variants to che vernacular norm 
and che non-stigmatized variant to the standard norm. As men* 
tloned above, both stigmatized and non-stigmatized variants may be 
a pare of boch the standard and vernacular dialects with the real 
difference between dialects being the proportion of stigmatized to 
non-stigmatized variants. A classic case of an ideal represen- 
tation of a vernacular is found in Fasold and Wolfram's article 
(1971) encicled "Some Linguistic Features of Negro Dialect." 

Given che non-discrete nature of dialect differentiation, and 
the indeterminacy of some speakers with respect to classification, 
we still must face the soclo-psychologlcal reality that some 
speakers are classified as vernacular dialect speakers and others 
are not. This observation is clearly documented in Che comments 
of teachers in our study: 



(1) 4th grade Most of the children, half of my students, what 
teacher: 

should we say, street-wise children, they use 



the street language. 
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Interviewer: 



And when you say street language and slang, are 
you talking about not-so-nice words or are you 
talking about dialect features? 



4th grade Dialect features and not-so-nice words. As a 

teacher: . ^ . 

whole, I think most of them have 3ome words, 

most of them do speak, say, some dialect 
features • • • 



(2) Interviewer: Would you say that any of the kids in your 

class are dialect speakers? 

Kindergarten I guess*.. yes and no... what do you want to know 
teacher: ^ 

about the dialect, what they bring from home? 

Yes, yes, they are, especially a small percen- 
tage of them. 

(3) Interviewer: Would you say that some of them don't have a 

coratnand of standard English? 

6th grade Yeah, I would say they don't have a command of 
teacner: 

standard English. . .There are some that do and 
some that don't, probably more that don't. I 
mean, they communicate, but not in the standard 
English that the average school might have. 
I'm talking about schools I've taught in... 

In this regard, the teachers do not appear to differ substan- 
tially from the kinds of assessments made by the larger society as 
a whole (Shuy, Beratz and Wolfram 1969). The fact remains that, 
based on some set of sociolinguistic cues, Americans make assign- 
ments of speakers in terms of a vernacular versus standard 
dichotomy. The problem is identifying a parsimonious and reliable 
set of cues which fosters classification in a reliable way, and 
developing a procedure for making diagnostic classification* 
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Methods of Dialect Identification 



Traditionally, several different methods have been used to 
Identify vernacular dialect speakers, two of them primarily objec- 
tive and the other one subjective. One method selects a 
restricted number of "core" features (I.e., the set of features 
which have been Identified as most Integral to the deflultlon of 
the dialect) and examines a corpus of oatural conversation to 
determine If the structures are represented In the speech sample. 
The underlying assumption In this technique Is that an essential 
core of diagnostic features can be Isolated and that these struc- 
tures co-occur with the wider range of structures that comprise 
the vernacular dialect. While the evidence for co-occurrence 
restrictions of this type Is not based upon rigorous psychometric 
procedures (although Ms and Reraaimchuck [1971] "factor analysis" 
supports this contention) , there Is reason to believe that there 
exists in the vernacular core structures of this type. Thus, it 
is not surprising to see definitional studies which focus on 
structures such as third person singular /-Z/ absence, copula 
deletion, invariant be , and multiple negation as a diagnostic 
subset of features that can be used to identify speakers as users 
of Vernacular Black English. This is the type of core which 
Fasold (1971) used in a study which examined the subject's dialect 
as an independent variable in the examination of performance on a 
reading task. 

In addition to some necessary theoretical assumptions in this 
approach, there are practical problems in the procedural implemen- 
tation of this diagnostic method. For one, the choice of diagnos- 
tic features must be adequately represented in limited amounts of 
natural conversation, so that their incidence can be tabulated in 
terms of .a reasonable number of potential occurrences of the form. 
This consideration is particularly critical given the restricted 
nature of the structures chosen as diagnostic to begin with. A 
second consideration involves those features which are inherently 
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variable in the dialect, as we discussed above . For example, we 
may say that plural /-Z/ absence is a part of the vernacular 
dialect, but the authentic vernacular also reveals the presence of 
this suffix apart from any influence of a superordinate standard 
variety. In such cases of inherent variability, frequency 
thresholds must be established, so that a quantitative criterion 
is the basis for establishing dialect classification* This 
quantitatively-based criterion must take into account standard 
deviation from the norm as well as the social conditions under 
which the "spontaneous" speech samples were collected* Thus, a 
more formal setting for the collection of data might reduce the 
relative incidence of a stylistically sensitive structure, or even 
eliminate completely a stereotypical structure* Notwithstanding 
the theoretical and procedural problems, this approach to classi- 
fication has proven effective in classifying dialect speakers* 

A second approach to diagnostic classification differs from 
the first primarily in how the (fa"ta are collected. In this 
instance, a subset of structures are directly elicited from sub- 
jects through a specially designed instrument. In other words r a 
particular task is constructed to elicit the occurrence of those 
structures chosen to represent the dialect* The representation 
problem in terms of a select subset of features is similar to that 
discussed above for spontaneous speech, although it may not be as 
intense because the design of the instrument is not constrained by 
some of the practical problems faced in using spontaneous speech 
data. Thus, it may be possible to eXicit diagnostic items even 
though their occurrence in natural conversation is quite 
infrequent. However, in exchange for a broader base of diagnostic 
structures, the effect of the conditions of data collection is 
intensified* The typical task used to elicit structures will be 
much closer to those social conditions calling for standard 
language vis-a-vis the vernacular, a fact which may cause the 
repression of those diagnostic features most sensitive to stylis- 
tic variation. Notwithstanding the importance of the setting for 



language ellcltatlon, Baratz (1969) has demonstrated that even the 
most obtrusive ellcltatlon task, sentence repetition, can be used 
to reveal differences among groups of children which ultimately 
translate Into standard versus vernacular dialect classifications* 

The third approach used In the classification of dialect 
speakers relies on a subjective rather than objective basis* Put 
simply, this approach relies on judges who rate speech In terms of 
the standard/vernacular dichotomy, depending upon lnter-judge 
reliability to verify the adequacy of the classification* Judges 
can, of course, rate speakers on a five point scale In terms of 
the scandard-vernacular continuum* In such Instances, judges show 
reasonably high reliability In rating speakers, although absolute 
agreement on gradient scales Is not consistent* 

While expert judges tend to corroborate one another In their 
classification of vernacular speakers, there Is also evidence that 
lay people make similar kinds of assessments reliably* For 
example, Shuy, Baratz and Wolfram's study (1969) shows that both 
black and white lay judges representing the entire range of social 
classes reliably Identify vernacular speakers and standard 
speakers at the more extreme pbles of the standardness 
continuum* 1 (See also Williams 1970; Williams, Whitehead and 
Miller 1971*) Giles (1975:40), In fact, concludes that 
"subjective responses of speakers are more uniform than 
performance*** 

The upshot here Is that both expert and lay judges show 
agreement In differentiating vernacular from standard English 
speakers In a given content, particularly If these speakers are 
like those represented by Speakers One and Five In our display 



In the case of Shuy, Baratz and Wolfram's (1969) study, the 
more extreme poles are represented by speech samples of upper* 
middle class speakers and lower-working class speakers* 
Intermediate points In their four-way division are lower-middle 
class and upper -working class speech samples * 



presented earlier. As we might suspect, researchers of VBE tend 
to show considerable agreement among each other when they overtly 
specify the kinds of linguistic items which they feel triggered 
their classification decisions, and these inventories are not 
unlike the core subset of structures often used in objective 
studies. While we may not be able to eliminate shared "bias" as a 
consideration in accounting for agreement of this type, this pat- 
tern is in sharp contrast to the overtly specified bases given by 
lay categorlztrs, who typically giva a wide range of reasons for 
classification, which may or may not relate to observable dif- 
ferences (cf. Narramore 1971). The actual linguistic basis for 
lay categorization has not, at this point, been teased out in ade- 
quate eociolinguistic detail. It may turn out to be similar to 
the linguist's notion of "objective diagnostic indicators," but it 
is presumptuous to assume this underlying uniformity at this 
stage. It is sufficient here to conclude that there is con- 
siderable agreement between both lay and expert judges on the 
classification of most vernacular speakers. 

Justifying Dialect in This Study 

The Objective Dimension 

We now turn to the justification of dialect as a variable in 
this study. The objective basis of vernacular dialect lies in the 
observed incidence of features found in descriptions of VBE. We 
will have much more to say about this in subsequent chapters, but 
we can establish the widespread manifestation of dialect by • 
starting with two representative structures taken from the 
diagnostic subset of VBE core features and observe their incidence 
in the interviews conducted by the members of the research team. 
These interviews were conducted with the individual classroom par- 
ticipants on all three grade levels, typically in self-selected 
triads but sometimes in quartets. These interviews were rela- 
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tively brief (approximately 15 minutes each), and were designed 
primarily to obtain sociological and attltudlnal information that 
might help explain certain aspects of classroom interaction* 

The two features selected here for preliminary tabulation are 
third person singular -,Z absence (e.g., He for He goes) and 
distributive/habitual be^ (e.g., Sometimes my ears be itching). 
Both of these structures are considered among the most basic of 
VBE diagnostic indicators, and are typically considered among the 
subset of core structures representing this dialect. They also 
appear conducive to tabulation here because of the nature of the 
interviews. A great deal of the conversation involves third per- 
son accounts (a conducive discourse for potential use of third 
person aon-past verb forms) and many of the accounts involve 
descriptions of regularly occurring activities, the semantic .con- 
text most conducive for habitual/distributive b£ usage. In the 
case of third person -Z forms, the tabulations are made in terms 
of actual occurrence versus potential occurrence, whereas be is 
tabulated only in terms of actual occurrence due to difficulties 
in tabulating the relative frequency of this feature (cf. Wolfram 
1969:196). Following, then, is an indication of the incidence of 
these features in the individual interviews for students in the 
three classrooms. 




Figure 9 

Incidence of Selected Dialect Features, 6th Grade 
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Figure 10 

Incidence of Selected Dialect Features, 4th Grade 
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Figure 11 

Incidence of Selected Dialect Features, Kindergarten 
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The conclusions Co be drawn from the display of -Z third per- 
son absence and habitual/distributive be are fairly 
straightforward • Dialect features are clearly represented even 
when confronted with an interview situation with an outsider in 
the school setting. Each classroom reveals a aajority of its 
speakers at levels of -2 third person absence which are represen- 
tative of the frequency of this feature in the overall community 
(cf. Fasold 1972, Chapter Three). While habitual/distributive be 
does not occur as frequently this is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the occasions for its occurrence are auch more infrequent; 
nonetheless, its realization is within the Halts we aight expect 
given the Halted amount of speech that coaprlses this sample. We 
could obviously extend our analysis to a number of other struc- 
tures typically found in VIE, and our analyses in other chapters 
will broaden the range of features examined, but the conclusion 
would be the same: feature manifestations characteristic of the 
vernacular dialect are unmistakably revealed by the children in 
these classrooms. 

To conclude that the vernacular dialect is operating in these 
classrooms should not, however, be taken to msan that there is 
linguistic homogeneity. While the majority of the speakers reveal 
some characteristic dialect features, there are students who fall 
at different points in the vernacular-standard continuum, and 
several speakers who reveal little or no incidence of -2 third 
person absence and no habitual/distributive be . While the data 
for tabulation are admittedly restricted, the pattern seems to 
reflect some genuine differences among speakers. As we shall see 
shortly, there are subjective impressions that tend to correlate 
with different vernacular frequency levels for individual speakers 
observed here. 
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The Subjective Dlacntlon 



We have already referred to the lapressions of the teachers 
Involved In thlt study, in which the existence of the vernacular 
among the students is recognized* We can add to this recognition 
observations of the students theaselves which eyabollxe their 
awareness of the vernacular as it contrasts with the standard* 

Interviewer: Do you think eoae people talk better than 
others? 
M: Teah. 
Interviewer: In what way? 

M: Because some people say like, you know, they 1 11 
say, *I ain't got no aore,* like that, and tost 
people say, *I haven't any aore," like that* 
Interviewer: What is a good talker? 

R: A person who* speaks real good* 
Interviewer: Yeah, but how do you know they're speaking 
good? What are they doing that's different 
from a person who doesn't speak good? 
C: Use a good £ sound**** 
P: They put endings on their words. 
L: Like soaetine I think Monica talk well because 
everytiae I be saying the wrong words, she 
always correct ae» 
Interviewer: What do you aean when you say the wrong word? 

L: Like I be saying, 'Monica, I eint' got. none,* 
like that* She say, "It's not ain't." She say, 
"You don't have any*" 

While the illustrative dialect differences usually seize upon 
stereotypical structures and the label for dialect differences 
vary in the student interviews (e*g., "correct** versus 
"incorrect," "street" versus "school" language, "slang" versus 
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"proper," - too d- versus -bad"), the evidence seems quite deer 
thet e dimension of verneculer versus stsnderd dislect differences 
is cleerly recognixed by the classroom pertlcipsnts. Both objec- 
tive end subjective levels of dislect difference ere cleerly 
operstlve In this setting. 

Dislect es sn Issue 

Given the objective end subjective reeilty of dislect in this 
ttudy. we now turn to dislect es sn issue. It is, of course, 
thsoreticelly possible for dislect differences to exist l a the 
clessrooa without being e fector In the socisl menegement end 
reistions in the clessrooe* situetion, so thet we cannot simply 
essume its ststus es s verisble effecting behevior. At thie 
point, we went to eetebllsh the feet thet cleeeroom perticipeote 
view dielect ee e potentiel issue in the socio-educetionel 
context. Severel kinds of obseTvetione culled fro. our interviewe 
with clessrooa perticipente warrant our consideretion of dielect 
ee en issue in thie educetlonel context. Our enelyels In sub- 
sequent chepters will exsaine theee consideretlons in sctuel 
classroom lnterectlons. 

First of ell, we observe thet there is en Import en t eveluetive 
component ettributed to dielect differences. Eech of the 
cleesroom teechers interviewed rstee some spcekers es "better- 
then others, snd s component of this eveluetive scele reletes to 
the vernaculer-etendard English dichotomy. While there ere 
obviouely other factors thet enter into an eveluetive assessment 
of speech besides dielect (e.g., fluency, willingness to speak 
before larger groups, leedership, success in verioue educational 
tasks, etc.), dialect remains as one of the factors entering into 
rating speakers as "good" or "bad." 

Dialect not only enters into eveluetlon by teachers, it 
enters into the overt evaluations made by che students themselves. 
Practically all the children in the sample feel that there are 
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som speakers in the clasaroots who talk better then others, end 
dialect differences is e comaon these cited as the basis for 
evaluation. Thus, we get the following student observations: 

Interviewer: What are good speakers to you? 

?: They put the endings on the words- 
Interviewer: What Mkes a good talker? Why do you say that 
S — is better than soaebody else. What do you 
think, S — ? Do you think that som kids talk 
better than others In the classroom? 
S: Kinds 

Interviewer: Ok±y, what does tetter wan? What does It Man 

to talk better? 
S: You express yourself and you know what you're 

doing and you're not very nervous* You eel* 

yourself* And you say your words correctly* 
Interviewer: Whit does correctly Man? What do you Man when 

you say. . • 

S: Using your endings and speaking out* 
Interviewer: And who do you think talks well? « 
L: Like soMtlM I think Monica talk well because 
every tlM I be saying the wrong words, she 
alwaya correct m* 
Interviewer: What do you Man when you say the wrong word? 

L: Like I be saying, •Monica, I aint 1 got no,* like 
that. She say, "It's act ain't** She say, "You 
don't have any." 

Although the cited features of dialect differences aake ref- 
erence to linguistic stereotypes of the standard/vernacular 
dichotomy, we aust adnlt the overt evaluation of dialect differ- 
ences. 

The issue of dialect in the educational context is further 
attested in terns of how the classrooa participants view language 
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accommodation. Both students and teachers overtly perceive a need 
to adjust dialect to differing context* within and without the 
school. The first two observations below come from two of the 
classroom teachers in this study and the last one from a student. 

T: Everyone has a right to talk the way they want to at home, 
but I think they should be introduced to- the type of talk 

they should have in school, too. 
T: It's okay to use the lsnguage where it's appreciated, I 

ssid, but if you go out— I don't wsnt them to get rid of 

it, the lsngusge, I ssid— but in some situations it's not 

ths right plscs to use it. 
M: Like in school, like they correct you and at my house they 

correct me, too, but out in the street, you know, that's 

where 1 pick up the habit of saying it, so I ssy it too, 

you know. 

Dislect also becomes s variable that is perceived as sen- 
sitive to interlocutors as well as setting, as sttested by the 
students sod teschers* 

M: Well, I'd chsnge the way I talk cause with my friends I 

use s lot of street lsnguage with oy friends, but when I'm 
with sn sdult I use more clesr English. 
D: But they won't understsnd, 'csuse some teschers are not 

hip to this stuff. 
Interviewer: Do you think you should talk the same way all 
the time? 

D: With your friends. With your teacher it's a difference 
because she's a grownup. And with your friends, they're 
about your same age, and so you just talk like you usually 
be talking to somebody in the famly, one of your cousins 
or someone like that... 
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Interviewer: What about with your friends and Mrs, B, do you 
talk differently with Mrs. B than you do with 
your friends? - 

L: Yes. 

Interviewer: In what way? 

L: Like I have to talk proper to Mrs. B and I don't have to 
talk proper to niy friends. 

The upshot of such comments is that both teachers and stu- 
dents overtly recognize that dialect enters into the consideration 
of teacher-student relationships in the classroom. The whole 
notion of dialect correction is one of the most obvious manifesta- 
tions of this relationship, and virtually all students and 
teachers admit to classroom correction about dialect differences. 
Students commonly make the following kinds of observations: 

Interviewer: Can you give me an example of how she [i.e., the 

teacher] corrects them? 
M: Yes, when somebody says, "We is not doing that," and she 

say, "The word is we are not doing that." 
Interviewer: Why do you think she does that? 
M: So when they grow up they won't talk like that. 
D: Like L.G., she always say ain't, she say, "I ain't got 

that," like that. 
Interviewer: So then what happens? 
D: Mrs. W says, "I don't have that." 

P: Like G.P., he starts his own word and Mrs. W corrects him. 
knd when, like if somebody like when G.P. talk, if he 
start a word, Mrs. W'li correct him. But when somebody 
say something correct, then she won't have to correct 
them. 

Teachers also admit to such social occasions of dialect 
correction, although they may have different behavioral schemata 
for carrying out this event. 
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Interviewer: 



K Teacher: 



4th grade 
teacher : 



Do you ever correct the children when they 
apeak? 

Sometimes and sometimes no* I find that if I 
try to repeat the sentence maybe that will do 
more good than to say, "Don't say that, say thus 
and so." 

•••we have to insist that they, you know, put 
those endings on words, but this program says 
not to criticize, but we have to because with 
SPP [Student Progress Plan) we have to insist 
that they speak the way they should* 



6th grade 
teacher : 



I guess I correct them mostly on endings and 
verb forms, but there are a lot of things X feel 
I can' t correct • 



There are other, more subtle dimensions of the behavioral 
manifestations of dialect differences that we will discuss later, 
but it is sufficient at this point to conclude that dialect is a 
factor which enter3 into teacher-student interactions. 
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CHAPTER IV 



A. ANALYSIS OF EVENTS WITHIN GRADES 
1. The Kindergarten Class 

Introduction 

In this chapter, the research findings pertaining to the kindergarten 
class will be presented. The chapter is divided into three sections. In the 
first section, general information about life in this classroom is provided. 
This information was gathered during four days of observation, and the write- 
up is based on the observation notes compiled by the researchers. In the 
second section, an analysis of functional language use and dialect diversity 
in this classroom is presented, based on a detailed look at videotaped 
segments of six different events within the class. The third section consists 
of a look at evidence for the teaching and learning of turn-taking strategies 
in the classroom. 

A. Observation Notes 

There were 23 children in the kindergarten class at the time of obser- 
vation and data-collection in May of 1981. 

The physical plan of the classroom is as follows: 
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Diagram of the Kindergarten Classrooa 



I 

Door to outside 



T 



Bathroom 



Closet 



Sandtable 



Table 
Table Shelves 



T-ble 



Table 



j Painting Table 

Closet Board 



Table 



Shelves and Cubbies 



Door 



Table 



She Ives, Play 
stove and sink 



The Rug Area 



This class was observed for a total of 20 hours over 4 days: 25 March 
(8:30-3:00), 26 March (8:30-3:00) » 27 March (8:30-12:00), and 4 May 
(8:30-12:00). To get a sense of the sequence of events, note was made of the 
different kinds of groups (snail vs. large; activity of the group) that were 
formed in the classrooa during the course of a given day* Presented schemati- 
cally, the sequence of events is as follows: 



25 March 
large group: 

"opening of 

school" 

small groups 



large group 



26 March 
small groups 
(at "centers") 



large groups 

(no "opening") 
(music class) 
large group 
small groups 
large group 



27 March 
small groups 



large group 

("opening") 
small groups 
large groups 



4 n»y 

large group 

(no "opening") 
(nurse's office) 
(rehearsal) 



( 1 unch) recess 



(lunch) recess 



(lunch) recess 



(lunch) recess 



large group 
(resting) 

large group 
(dismissal) 



small groups 
(dismissal) 
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"Opening of school" includes the reciting of the pledge of allegiance and 
the singing of My Country 'Tis of Thee, and other so-called "patriotic songs." 
Most of the children arrived through the outside door, proceeded directly to 
the coat closet, and then made their way to "the rug." This is the NE corner 
of the room, designated for large group meetings. Before standing up for the 
pledge, the children sat in rows on the floor. The child leading the opening 
was picked by the child who lead it the preceding day, and the former came to 
the front of the group. This child directed the others to stand and to place 
their hands over their hearts. They all began to recite the pledge. The 
opening of school was followed by a discussion of the day's plans, and divi- 
sion into small groups. Two things should be noted about the opening of 
school : 

1. Of the four n*>rnings observed, this formal opening occurred twice. 

2. At this point, 7 months into the school year, it is readily apparent 
that all class members know how the opening of school is to proceed. 
There was no overt reference to "what should happen next." The proce- 
dure of the previous day's child choosing the child to lead the 
opening was clearly familiar to everyone, and the event took place 
smoothly. 

The opening of school is only one of a number of events in this classroom 
that rely upon a shared knowledge of the expected routine or ritual. In this 
regard, two issues will be addressed: 

1. To the extent that they are apparent from observation, the expected 
routines and rituals that are a part of this classroom will be defined 
and described; 

2. Participants' knowledge and awareness of the routines, rituals and 
rules, as revealed by overt verbal reference to them, will be 
described . 
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The routine of "opening school" has already been discussed. There are a 
number of other routines used in this classroom. These routines appear to 
have two purposes: (a) They have a major role in the marking and carrying out 
of transitions from one activity to the next; (b) They help maintain order 
within a given activity. 

The most common type of routine observed in this classroom was a short 
song . The songs have been classified here by their first line. Those used 
for marking and carrying out transitions between activities include: 

"Children" — Essentially one bar, sung with a falling intonation by the 
teacher, as a means of getting attention and of signalling a change in 
activity: 

Children, put your toys away. 
Children, come and sit with m*. 

The "children" part of both of these is identical to the first song, and the 
two songs are identical in tune. Again, both are used as attention-getters, 
and as signals to change activity. 

Usually these songs were sung only once, and the children did not join in 
singing. They did join in on some other songs, used for marking and 
accomplishing transitions: 

I'm sitting in my rows. 

Open, shut them, put them in your lap, 

I'm sitting very quietly. 

My hands are in my lap, I'm sitting straight and tall. 

Each of these short songs is sung typically when the activity or state 
described in the song is not being accomplished or is in the process of being 
accomplished. In several instances, the teacher would be sitting alone or 
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with a small number of children in the large-group corner, singing and waiting 
for the others to arrive. Similar to these songs is the Good Morning Song, 
teacher-initiated as a way to assemble everyone in the large-group corner to 
start the day. 

One song was noted within activities, and distinguished itself from the 
other conventional songs sung during the four days by requiring the invention 
of very context-specific verses by the children: 

Happiness is sitting together. 

not being naughty, 
cleaning together, 
helping together, 
working together, 
putting your toys away. 

There were other well-known songs sung by the group, during designated 
singing time. The eight songs described above, however, clearly cannot be 
considered conventional songs. They are songs that have very specific func- 
tional purposes in this kindergarten classroom. 

Other routines observed relating to the maintenance of order include: 

o The turning on and off of the lights as a signal for a change in acti- 
vity or as a request for order 

o A gesture to indicate the zipping of the mouth, with an accompanying 
- zipping noise 

o A procedure whereby a small paper sign with the name of a given 
"center" is worn around the neck of a child working at that center, 
e.g., sand table, clay, blocks, etc. There was evidence that only a 
certain number of children could work at a given center. At one 
point, a girl who had been at [the marbles) decided to go to the sand 
table. The sand table had its quota, however, and her strategy for 
getting to play there was to ask, "Who wants to quit playing in the 
sand?" 
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o Well-defined procedures for lining up to leave the room (Boys and 
girls are generally separated and one group is usually directed to 
line up before the other.) 

There are other routines that relate to activities customary in this 
classroom, including: 

o Share and Tell, This takes place only on certain days of the week, on 
the rug. The children doing the sharing stand at the front of the 
group. 

o Birthdays. Birthdays are marked and dealt with as part of a large 
group meeting on the rug. Several songs are sung, and the birthday 
child is given a badge. 

The routines and rituals described here accompany the classroom activi- 
ties, such as small group lessons and activities and large group lessons and 
activities, to form the structure of this classroom. Evidence of the 
participants' understanding of this structure cam* from their overt references 
to the routines and rituals. For example, both the teacher and the children 
made reference to the turn-taking behavior that appears to vary in its 
appropriateness according to context: 

Tch: I like the way people raised their hands to talk to me. 

Tch: Excuse me, I would like to see some hands. 

Child: Wait until she calls you. 

Child: Don't raise your hands I 

Tch: I am only gonna call on those who raise their hands. 

Tch: The rule is... 

Other references to rules and rituals include: 

o Following a large group meeting after lunch, one child said, "Rest 
time!" and turned the lights out. He was not directed to do so by the 
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teacher and yet everyone proceeded to do "rest time.'* Eis actions 
were clearly appropriate* 



o As children were gathering on the rug for a large group meeting, the 
teacher remarked > "I like the way that some of the children are 
sitting" — at once a directive and a reference to the fact that there 
is a proper way to sit for this activity* 

o At the beginning of a Share and Tell session, the teacher reviewed the 
rules for that activity: the need to talk out, the need to know about 
what one is sharing, and the need for the others to listen. At one 
point, she asks the group 

Tch: And you all are the what? 

to which the children respond 

Children: "Listeners." 

Following this response is a discussion of the fact that another word 
for 'listeners 1 is 'audience. 1 The activity then begins. 

o While getting ready for lunch, the teacher remarks, "I'm not going to 
lunch, children, and you know why." 

Based on the observations of the sequence of events, and on the rules and 
rituals that occur both between and within events, it appears that the struc- 
ture and procedures are well-defined in the classroom, and that knowledge of 
the structure and procedures is shared by all class participants. There is a 
very real sense of what is expected and of what constitutes appropriate beha- 
vior. 
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B. Functional Language and Dialect Diversity 



Six segments were selected for the analysis of functional language use in 
kindergarten, as follows: 

1* Medium-sized group with teacher, organized activity: The construction 
of butterflies. 

2. Peer/peer without teacher, 2 girls playing house together. 
3* Small group without teacher, fret play in the farm corner. 

4. Small group without teacher, playing with a jumprope during a transi- 
tion time. 

5. Small group without teacher, free play at the sand table. 

6. Small group without teacher, free play in the farm corner. 

These segments were selected specifically because they provide a look at lan- 
guage functions as children interact in small groups and in one-on-one situa- 
tions, that is, participant structures that are in contrast with whole group 
lessons with the teacher. As we will see in this chapter, the contrast in 
participant structures is clearly matched by a contrast in the use of language 
functions. 
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Segment #1; The Butterfly Project, aedlua group with teacher 



This segment was videotaped on 8 June, 1981, between 9:45 and 10:10 a. a. 
It Is preceded by the school opening and a lengthy discussion lesson about 
planting. All class members participated in both of these activities, and 
then divided up into smaller groups for a variety of activities. The target 
segment is one of these activities, a butterfly construction project with 13 
children and the teacher. What follows is a sample from the transcript of the 
segment. 



KY: 
TCH: 



S: 

TCH: 

CS: 

TCH: 

CS: 
TCH: 



S: 

TCH: 

KI: 
KI: 
TCH: 



Hiss P., I think that's all I'm gonna do 



CHA: 



today. 

All right, dear. 

» 

Why don't you put your rim on it after you wash your hand*. 
Put your qim on the back of it. 
Hiss P. Kits P. 

Would you? 

(unintelligible) he aade tone wings. 

s> 

Did he? Oh, such interesting butterflies you're aakin 1 . You geve hia 
en extre pair of wings? 

No. % lie got himself en extre pair of wings. 

Cs— , I don't see whet you're doing. You 1 re asking e good start but I'd 
like to see something that you're doing- You may cut that •••cut any 
design you want, (unintelligible) 
Look at ay butterfly. 

Don't forget (unintelligible) you only have to 
(unintelligible) okay? 
Hiss P. 

J 

Hiss P. 

, Kl — . Butterflies have some antennas. Look over there and 
look at the little flowers on the, uh, on the board. And you'll see 
something stickin' up at the top of him. That's his feelers or anten- 
nas. He needs them. 
Well, I made some right there. 
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TCH: 



E: 



Yeah, well go see where they are. Go over there and look and see where 
it is. 

Boy, What you aessin' up sines for? (picking up his drawing froa the 
table) 



KY: 

STUDENTS 
TCH: 



I didn't do it. 



(unintelligible) 
(unintelligible) 
S: Miss P. Hiss i*. 
STUDENTS: (unintelligible) 
S: Just one aore 
TCH: 



(unintelligible) you can dccorste it. 
STUDENTS: (unintelligible) 

* 

TCH: Add sou aors colors to yours, (to CHA> Add iom aors to yours. 

S: Chs — > gst fros h#rs. You'rs not working ovsr h«rs, Chs — • 

TCH: I think Ch* — vsntsd to gst sons, oh, (unintslligibls). Chs — ? Cos 

hsrs, dssr. Bsrs's som tsors hsrs in this bsg. 

CHE: Miss P. 

CS: Shs goons t*ks all of *em. 

TCH: Psrdon as. 

CHE: (unintslligibls) 

CS: J" Hers, Chs — . 

CHE: (unintslligibls) 

TCH: (unintslligibls) thsrs, Chs — . 
TA: Ta— 

TCH: [t«— .. 



(hands soaethlng to CHE) 
1 aean, uh..« 
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Table I shows the frequency of participant initiations and responses 
across all language functions in the segoent. 



Table 1 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language Functions, 

Segment K-l 



Speaker 




Initiation 






Reaponte 




Event 


Event 
Mgt. 


Mgt. 
Pro. 


C.C. 


Event 


Event Mgt. 
ngt • rro» 




Teacher 


42 


3 


64 




25 


3 3 


2 


E 


(22)<2+) 








2 


2 




Ky 


12(+1) 


1 


2 


1 


4 






Chr 


3 




2 




2 






F 


4 






1 








Ki 


5 








1 






Ta 










1 






Cs 


6(+l) 


1 




2 


3 






Che 


1 














G 










1 






itm 




K+) 




*(♦) 


1 






R 


1 




2 






2 




Da 
















S 


21(3+) 


4(3+) 




2(1+) 


7 


3 


1 


Total 


120 


10 


72 


12 


47 


11 3 


3 


Children 


78 


7 


8 


6 


22 


8 0 


1 



NOTE: + Indicate* nuaber of functions occurring with dialect features. 
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From Table 1, see that the large concentration of student talk occurs 
in the initiation-event and response event categories. And while the teacher 
also produces utterances in the event category, a striking amount of her 
language falls in the management procedure category, that is, language used to 
keep all of the classroom events proceeding smoothly. In contrast, the 
children's management language is fairly evenly divided between event manage- 
ment and management procedures . 




Table 2 shows the breakdown of utterances by major function category, 
i.e., inform, control, ask/request, give, and modify. 



Table 2 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Function Category, Segment K-l 



Initiation 



Response 



I. 

INFORM 



Function Spkr Event 



Event 
Mgt. 



Mgt. 
Pro. 



C.C. 



Event 
Event Mgt. 



Mgt. 

Pro. C.C. 



Tch 
E 

Ky 

Chr 
F 

Kl 
Ta 
Cs 
Che 

G 

Na 

R 

Da 

S 



8 
6 

6(+l) 
2 
2 
1 

4(1+) 



3 
1 

2(1+) 



1 

2 



2 
1 



1 

2 



K+) 



1(+) 
4(3+) 



K+) 



II. 

CONTROL 



Tch 


22 


E 


2 


Ky 


1 


Chr 




P 




tu 


2 


Ta 




Cs 


1 


Che 




G 




Na 




R 




Da 




S 


3 



47 
1 



13 



K+) 



(Table 2 continues on next page) 
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Table 2 (continued) 














Initiation 




Response 




f 






Event Mgt. 




Event 


Mgt. 




Function 


Spkr 


Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. C.C. 


t 


III. 


Tch 


7 2 3(1+) 


1 








A.SK/ 


E 


11(1+) 










REQUEST 


Ky 


3 








T 




Chr 


1 








I 




Kl 


2 












Ta 










f 




Cs 


1 












Che 


1 








i 




G 










f 




Na 














R 


1 












Da 














S 


13(1+) 










IV. 


Tch 


1 1 




1 






GIVE 


E 


3(1+) 












Ky 


2 1 1 


1 










Chr 




1 










F 














Ki 














Ta 




1 










Cs 














Che 














G 














Na 














R ' 






2 








Da 














S 


1 


3 


1 






V. 


Tch 


1 1 




1 






MODIFY • 


E 


3(1+) 












Ky 


2 1 1 


1 










Chr 




1 










F 














Kl 














Ta 




1 










Cs 










* 




Che 














G 














Na 










* 




R 






2 








Da 














S 


1 


3 


1 


• 


« 
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From Table 2, we see that most student talk, occurs in the general func- 
tion categories of inf orm-initiation and ask/request initiation. In sharp 
contrast, most of the teacher talk falls into the control-initiatioa and spe- 
cifically, as we noted earlier, in the focus category of management proce- 
dures. The children use relatively little control language, and the 
occurrence of give and modify functions is also fairly limited. Finally, 
there are 14 occurrences of dialect features, distributed across all function 
categories except give. 
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Segment 02: CHE and TA, peer-peer interaction * 



This segment was also videotaped on 8 June, 1981, between 10:00 a.m. and 
10:30 a.m. It takes place during the time designated for a variety of activi- 
ties to be taking place in the classroom. The segment consists mainly of two 
girls playing house, although two other students and the teacher intervene 
briefly. A sample of the transcript follows: 



TA: Say! (Follows over to CHE and other girl. Grabs object from CHE and 
makes other girl smell it. Runs back to her table, giggling.) 
(Addressing CHE) You go~ta fix up the car with this thing. Stop! You 
gotta pick up the car, dummy. You know what to do. I'll — I'll make the 
house. 

CHE: Are you trying to say like this, Ta~? (Holding object in hand) 

TA: This is our pork chop. 

CHE: Where? 

TA: In the pan. 

CHE: You put this out— and , I want my, I want my, urn, urn, hamburger. Here go 

my hamburger. Now, you cook it. 
TA: I need a fork. 

CHE: What's for? (unintelligible) you can find that fork in that thing. 
TA: The... 

CHE: Here go the baby sock and the big sock. 
TA: So what? 

CHE: I know how to do these socks. Just like this, like you have 'em in the 

drawer or somethin'. Put 'em in the drawer like that. 
TA: Your dinner is almost ready. 

CHE: I know my dinner's almost ready (unintelligible) You told me. 
TA: I did not say that. I just now told you. 
CHE: Your mother said that. 

TA: (unintelligible) the house, right here. But this, this the house and we 
gotta walk all the way from the dining room to come down here to get in 
the house. 
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CHE: (unintelligible) the house* Now, you have to go over to the mountain to 

see these* 
TA: (unintelligible) the mountain? 
CHE: Unh-unh, Ta — • 
TA: This is... 
CHE: There go the steak. 

TA: We gotta go all the way to California to (unintelligible) 
CHE: California? 

TA: Yeah, this is oy friend's (unintelligible) 

CHE: [^Man. 

TA: When are we gonna take the stuff out then, Ta — ? We gotta take it with 
us 'cause we gonna stay there forever. 

CHE: Forever an' ever? Then we not gonna never come back? Oh, (unintelli- 
gible) (Gathers objects into box.) 

TA: Wt not going there (unintelligible). 

CHE: I'm fixing the stuff. (unintelligible) 

TA: (unintelligible) 

CHE: In here* 

TA: We (unintelligible) and I'm not gonna change my mind. 
CHE: My daddy don't care and I don't care. 
TA: Where's the fork? Let ma. 

CHE: (unintelligible) Ta— • Just (unintelligible) 'em up like that. 
TA: (Takes box) This is our house. I s'pposed to be working. You have to 
be going to work. 

CHE: Oh, girl, I need something to take. Oh, here go. Oh, my work things. 

(unintelligible) 
TA: (Humming while working) 
CHE: (unintelligible) 
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Table 3 shows Che frequency of participant initiations and responses 
across all language functions in the segment: 

Table 3 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language Functions, 



t Segment K-2 

i 

J Initiation Response 

t Event Mgt. Event Mgt. 

1 Speaker Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. 



Che 47(9+) 2 20(2+) 12(1+) 1 

Ta 73(17+) 8(3+) 5 15(1+) 2 4 

Ki 1 

Da 1 

Tch 2 

S 2 



As in Segment 1, we see that most of the student talk occurs in the 
initiation-event and response-event category. There is a noticeable increase 
in the area of context comments, that is, language concerning other events in 
the classroom, unrelated to the focus event. There is also a striking 
increase in the occurrence of dialect features, particularly in the event 
category. The only instances of management procedure are provided by the 
teacher. 
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Table 4 shows the breakdown of utterances by major function category. 



Table 4 



Frequency 


of Utterances by Major Function Category, 


Segment K-2 








Initiation 






Response 










Event 


Mgt. 




Event Mgt. 




r unc u iuu 




Event 


ngc . 


Pro. C.C. 


Event 


Mgt. Pro. 


C.C, 


T 

1 « 




32(7+) 




7 6(2+} 


3 






INFORM 


Ta 






1 


4(1+) 


1 


1 




Da 
















tvl 
















TV h 
it n 






























T T 
II • 


Che 


7 


2 


1 9 




1 




CONTROL 


Ta 


20(2+) 




2 


4 


• 






Da 
















KJ. 








1 








Tr h 






2 










s 














TTT 
ill* 




3 






5(1+) 






ASK/ 


Ta 






1 








REQUEST 


Da 




i 
i 




























TV h 
















S 














IV. 


Che 


2 




2 


4 






GIVE 


Ta 


1 




1 


3 


1 


3 




Da 
















Ki 
















Tch 
















S 














V. 


Che 


3(2+) 












MODIFY 


Ta 


3 






4 







Da 
Kl 
Tch 
S 
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As in Segment 1, a great deal of the student talk (which i3 to say, CHE 
and TA) occurs in the function categories of inf orm-initiation and 
ask/requestinitiation. However, in sharp contrast with Segment 1, there is a 
significant amount of control language used by both girls, mainly in the event 
and event management focus categories* This control language consists of 
directives of all three types (direct, indirect, and inferred), and clearly 
has the functloa of structuring and maintaining order in the event* However, 
there is a contrast in the use of control language by the two girls. While TA 
shows more use of control functions in the event and event management cate- 
gories, CHE shows more control functions in the context comment category* 

There is also a noticeable increase in the occurrence of dialect features 
in this segment* In fact, of the six segments examined, this one shows the 
highest percentage of dialect features* Again, there is a contrast in the 
girl's usage: while TA shows occurrence of dialect features in the inform, 
control, and ask function categories, CHE shows such occurrence in the inform, 
ask and modify categories* The biggest difference concerns the total 
absence of dialect features for CHE in. the control category, leading us to 
speculate about a developing awareness in CHE of the relationship between the 
social situation aad language. That is, the absence of dialect features in 
her control language might be due to her perception ok the situation in which 
one uses control language as relatively more formal than other speech 
situations, and therefore as inappropriate for dialect use* This speculation 
will be returned to* 
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Segment £3: Farm Corner, small group Interaction without teacher 



This short segment also takes place during the time designated for 
various activities, and was videotaped on June 8, 1981, between 10: 30-10: 45 
a.m. The segment Involves free play In a part of the room that we have 
designated the "farm corner" — a corner equipped with blocks, play farm 
buildings, farm animals, and a hand-painted mural of a barnyard on one wall. 
The segment has been Included In the analysis despite Its brevity because It 
provides a alee example of small group Interaction without the teacher as well 
as of spontaneous language usage. It also provides language samples of some 
of the children who are reticent In large groups. The transcript of the 
segment follows: 



TCH: 5 minutes 1 You only have 5 minutes. 

(Camera on TA, NR, and M playing) 
M: Mmm! Boom, boooi (Playing with firetruck) The fire truck go back. 

Now, I gonna try that once a. Ram I (Mimics sound of motor) Yeha ! 

Mmm, doggy 1 

NR: (Moving truck toward TA) Right through. Ye ha! (Makes a rooster 
sound) 

TA: What you doing in my farm? (unintelligible) bird. Nobody invite you 
in anyway. 

TCE: 3 minutes. You've got . 

NR: Yeah. 

TA: You better go before I cook it, boy. 

NR: Get out. J (to M who knocked over blocks) Stop! 

TA: (gets up and twirls around in front of camera) I'm turning into a 

(unintelligible) in the wind. (Inaudible) We're going to our house 

and I will pull you. 
NR: Watch on out. 

(TA rides M horseback-style and M...) 
TA: Giddy. Hee, hee, hee ! Come on. Stop. 
NR: Give (unintelligible) us some. 
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TA: 



Get out* 



M: 



That's what we do In with the 



Yeah. 



Give us some* 



TA: [Stop ! 
NR: 



m gonna 



You allj the 



tell. 



TCH: Nr — ? Would you have your people over here help you get your blocks 
together? 1 think you need to do that now. I'm sorry, dear, but you 
have to clean off your table I And Ta — , would you please be responsible 
for getting all the animals back into the barn? Thank you very ouch. 

TA: (singing) 
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Table 5 shows the frequency of participant initiations and responses 
across all language functions in the segment • 

Table 5 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language Functions, 

Segment K-3 



Initiation 



Response 



Event Mgt. 
Speaker Event Mft. Pro. C.C. 



Event Mgt* 
Event Mgt. Pro* C.C. 



Ta 

Nr 
M 

Che 
Tch 



5(1+) 
4 



1 



3(1+) 
2 



From Table 5, we see that most of the 
event-management category, while all 
gory of management procedure. There 
produced by the same child* 



children's talk is concentrated in the 
tff the teacher's talk falls into the cate 
are only two instances of dialect, both 
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In Table 6, we see utterances divided according to aajor function cate- 
gories. 

Table 6 



Frequency of Utterances by Major Function Category, Segaent K-3 







Initiation 




Response 




Function 


Spkr 


Event 
Event Mgt. 


Mgt. 

Pro* C.C. 


Event 
Event Mgt. 


Mgt. 

Pro. C.C. 


• 

I • 

INFORM 


T« 

Nr 
M 

Cht 

Tch 


I 
2 


1 


1 




II. 

CONTROL 


Ta 

Nr 
M 
C 
T 


3 
4 


7 


2 
1 


I 


III. 
ASK/ 
REQUEST 


T* 

Nr 
M 

Ch« 

Tch 










IV. 
GIVE 


Ta 

Nr 
M 

Ch« 

Tch 






1 




V. 

MODIFY 


Ta 

Nr 
M 

Che 
Tch 






K+) 





t 



J 
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The breakdown by major function category is revealing, as we see that 
aost of the children* s language having to do with event management falls Into 
the coovrol function category, and that all of the teacher's management proce- 
dure is In the control category as well, Furtheraore, it is interesting to 
see that the two Instances of dialect occurrence are both produced by TA in 
the aodify function category— one protest and one threat* We will recall that 
she had several instances of dialect features with control language in Segment 
2, while dialect features do not accoapany her control language in Segment 3. 
This absence of dialect features in control language aay be due to the much 
aore imposing presence of the teacher in this segaent, in whose presence TA 
aay judge it Inappropriate to use dialect. However, the absence My siaply 
reflect the brevity of the segaent. Finally, the noticeable lack of functions 
of any kind in the event category should be discussed. This may be due in 
part to the fact that the teacher has clearly aarked the beginning of the end 
of activities, with her utterance "5 ainutes — you only h*v* 5 minutes.** That 
Is, while there aay have been aore language focussed on the event earlier in 
this sequence , the focus aay now switch to aanageaent as a result of tlae 
constraints and the teacher's directive. The lack of functions in the event 
category, however, aay also siaply reflect the fact that the children are 
playing rather Independently nere, and that there Ls no event, as such. The 
focus is on keeping others froa intruding on oue's own event. NR and M's 
attempt to do something together at the end of the segment (NR: "That's what 
we're doing — we're aoving the farm." M: "Yeah.") is foiled both by TA's pro- 
test and by the teacher's management directives* An initial look at the 
videotape of this segaent, then, might suggest that It ls an event with some 
kind of unity. A closer look at the language functions reveals little evi- 
dence of a unified event, and considerable evidence of attempts to maintain 
Independence* 



Segmeat ?4: R's Jumprope, small group interaction without teacher 



This segment was videotaped on June 8, 1982, between 1:00-1:30 p.m., in 
the free time period between lunch and naptime. The segment concerns four 
girls who are playing with a Juraprope that belongs to one of them, and takes 
place in the empty kindergarten classroom — everyone else is making trips to 
the water fountain and the bathroom, in preparation for the story that prece- 
des nap time* The girls are technically not supposed to be in the classroom 
at this time without the teacher, as witnessed by the opening utterance* The 
segment is short but was included in the analysis because of the spontaneous 
language usage and the distribution of language functions* A sample from the 
transcript follows: 



(DA 

S: 

KZ: 

S: 

KZ: 

CHE: 



R: 

KZ: 

CHE: 



R: 

CHE: 
S: 

CHE: 
R & 
J: 

CHE: 



jumping rope* KI joins in*) 

Hiss P. doesn't know you're in here, (unintelligible) 
Yes she do* 
(unintelligible) 
Yes she do* 

(unintelligible) 



Cm'on. Let's jump 
(KI does cartwheel*) 
Come on, Ki — . Go. Ow. Ki~ 
Ya'll got my 



Oh, my goodness I 



rope, 
jump 

Mmm-mm. Jump* Let us jump one more time and then we'll give it to you. 
Okay, you can Jump. All right? Come on. (All three try to jump rope 
together •) Oh , all three of us can jump* 
Now wait a minute. 

Let's - 
|* Now let's give Ki — a go. 

Jjn m t], [n m t] (Makes this sound while turning the rope.) 
C: (singing) Man in line, 
(unintelligible) 
Mere go somebody. 
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J: 
R: 
KI: 
J: 

CHE: 
J: 

CHE: 

J: 

KI: 

CHE 

S: 

CHE: 
S: 

CHE: 
R: 



It's my turn. 
Let me jump. 
Okay. 

Let me jump* 

KI — , this is yours. 

Let me jump once, too. 

Whose this? (holding something in hand) 

Let me jump. Come on. (pushes R) Let me Jump, Ki — • 

(Begins singing jump rope rhyme) Give it up. 



& KI: Live it up. And abbo sasso. One, two, 



three, four, five 
(unintelligible) 



You never jump rope inside. 
Big deal. 
Ready to go? 

Okay, you can Jump with m*» Co'on. 

No. (both C and R in position to jump rope together) It's my rope, 
(R pulling rope away from C) 
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Table 7 shows the frequency of initiations and responses across all lan- 
guage functions in the segment . 

Table 7 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language Functions, 

Segment K-4 



Initiation Response 



Even t Mg t • Even t Mg t • 

Speaker Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. 



C 18(1+) 2 " 1 

K 1 1 2(+) 

R 3 

J 6 

S 1 3 1 



From this display, we see that tao^t of the children's talk falls into the 
event category. 

However, there is also a noticeable amount of management procedure lan- 
guage used by the children. Only two of the other segments have as much, and 
one is the group lesson with the teacher clearly present. In this segment, 
utterances such as "Hiss P. does^t know you're in here,** and "You never jump 
rope inside,** reveals some classroom rules that the children are clearly sup- 
posed to be aware of and follow. It seems that one such rule is that one can 
be in the classroom unaccompanied only if the teacher is aware of that fact; 
the other is obviously that indoor jump-roping is forbidden. One interesting 
thing about these examples , particularly the second , is that they almost seem 
to be quotations of the rule, repeated as they have been uttered by the 
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teacher. That feature of quoting the teacher probably has the function of 
legitimizing the speaker's authority, i.e., 'My utterance is legitimate 
because we all know what the rules are and I'm merely stating the rule that 
you already know.' As mentioned, this segment takes; place during a transition 
time, a time in which the course of events is by nature somewhat ambiguous. 
That ambiguity may explain the use of management procedure language by the 
children, i.e., 'It'll not quite clear what is going on here, so we will struc- 
ture the time by overtly stating the rules.' Also, rules are clearly being 
broken, probably by virtue of the ambiguous nature of the transition time, and 
there is a need to re-state them. 

We see from Table 8 that most of the event talk has a control function, 
although there are instances of all the major functions. It is interesting to 
notice that there are no examples of utterances in the Event Management cate- 
gory, and it should be pointed out that this may be an artifact of coding. 
That is, in some segments, it is not difficult to see the difference between 
control language in the event and control language in the management of the 
event. In Segment 2, for example, an example of the former would be: 

* Make food right! (Control, Event) 
while an example of the latter would be: 

* You can't play with us, D— . (Control, Event Management) 

That is, we can distinguish the control language between participants within 
the 'playing house 1 event, from the control language that relates to the suc- 
cessful carrying-out of that event, e.g., who gets to play, what will be 
played, etc. In other segments such as this jump-rope sequence, or the group 
lesson with the teacher, the distinction between event language and event 
management language is much more problematic, because the use of control 
language within the event could be said to be the same things as event manage- 
ment, that is, to constitute event management. It may turn out that the 
event-event management distinction is useful only for certain types of 
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Table 8 



Fr 


equency 


of Utterances by Major 


Function Category, 


Segment K-4 






T nltlaclon 




Response 






Event Mgt. 




Event Mgt. 


Function 


Spkr 


Event Mgt. Pro. 


C.C. Event 


Mgt. Pro. C.C. 


I. 


Che 


2(1+) 






INFORM 


Kl 










R 










J 


1 








S 








XX. 


Che 


11 


I 




CONTROL 


Kl 




1 






R 


2 


1 






J 


5 








S 


1 




1 


III. 


Che 


3 






ASK/ 


Kl 








REQUEST 


R 










J 

d 


i 
i 






IV. 


Che 


2 


1 


1 


GIVE 


Kl 




I 






R 




1 






J 










S 


1 






V. 


Che 








MODIFY 


Kl 




I 


2(+) 




R 


1 


1 





J 
s 



1 
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interaction, ones in which there is essentially an 'event within an event' t 
the first one usually being a 'pretend' event. 

There is a fascinating dynamic at work in this segment which should be 
discussed briefly. We noticed in Segment 2 that TA showed more use of control 
language in the event and event management categories, data which substantiate 
the researcher's impression that TA is in fact "running the show," directing 
the event. That is, her use of control functions matches her actual control* 
In Segment 4, most of the control language is used by CHE, with some instances 
from R and J. There is strong evidence, however, that KI is perceived as the 
controller, the decision maker — CUE does give unsolicited permission, but in 
the instances where permission is sought for a turn to Jump, it is sought from 
KI* And yet KI uses control language only in an interaction that has nothing 
to do with the Jump-rope event, and actually says very little during the whole 
segment. The irony of the whole situation is that the rope for which per- 
mission is being sought belongs not to KI, but to R, who is unsuccessfully 
trying to get it back. 

Finally, there is very limited occurrence of dialect features in this 
segment . 
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Segment #5: Th e Sandtable, small group interaction without teacher 



This segment was videotaped on June 9, 1981, between 9:10-9:40 a.m., 
following the opening of school* It takes place during the time designated 
for a variety of activities, and involves a number of different children 
playing at the sandtable. It should be recalled that there is an overt rule 
in this classroom concerning the sandtable. That is, only four children are 
allowed to play there at once, and one child may not start playing until 
another has formally lef t ♦ The children seem to be particularly aware of this 
rule, perhaps because the sandtable is clearly a favorite place to play. The 
awareness of the rule comes out in the language of the segment, as seen in the 
following sample* 



R: 
NA.: 

(DE 
R: 

CHR: 
R: 
NR: 
R: 

CHR 
NR: 
R: 

TCH 
CUR 

R: 



:<Y: 
R: 



Y ! all. Hey, Eric. 

We can still play. We stayin in here until, until the lunchtime. Till 
this, they come home, 
enters, then CHR and NR.) 

Y'all! Y'all. Bug, bug off these things we got here (unintelligible). 
Ni — , can I play with you. 
No! Shut up. No, you can't play. 
I can play. 
No, you can't i 
Un-un ! ! ! 

One, two, three, four, four (pointing to each child). 
You gotta get out! Move, Nr — . 
What's happening here, Nr — ? 

Two people got out and then I came in here and (teacher takes N away) 
(inaudible) 

(unintelligible) You can't (unintelligible). We come. Look, y'all. 
Look. (to K) Gimme the spoon — I need it to make it to take this out. 
(Grabs spoon.) 

(inaudible) I can make your house. 

No! (inaudible) No! Stop. One, two, three, four (counting children 
plus hersel f at sandbox) 
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TCH: Chr--, . 

R: Un-hm (inaudible, then begins singing while playing) 

G: It's raining today. I mean snowing today. 

R: Oh. 

G: Snowing today, snowing. 

R: (conscious of microphone) Snowing. 

DA: Raining and snowing and snowing and I made, I made snow out ! o this, 

G: Hey! That's too much! 

R: Ha! (unintelligible) (to S) Let roe make some. Let me make some. 

Gimme that, (grabs strainer from S) I 1 11 give it back. 

(CHR nudges R.) 
CHR: (inaudible) 
R: Okay. See you later. 
G: Now you inakin 1 me spill it. 
R: Let me make some! (holding onto strainer) 
G: No. 

R: I will give it back to you. (R tries to get strainer, then shovel) 
(G pulls shovel away from R.) 

G: Now you makin' me to spill it and right here (inaudible) you makin 1 
to spill it. 
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Table 9 shows Che initiations and responses across all functions in the 
whole segment. 

Table 9 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language Functions, 

Segment K-5 



Initiation 



Event Mgt. 
Speaker Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. 



Response 



Event Mgt. 
Event Mgt. Pro. C.C, 



R 

DE 
NA 
G 

CHR 

NR 

TCH 



42 
15 

22(3+) 



2(1+) 



1 1 
2 

1 



26(3+) 3 
2 

17(6+) 1 
1 
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We see from this Cable Chat most of the student talk is concentrated in the 
event category and that three participants do most of the talking. While a 
total of six children all spend time at the sandtable during the course of the 
segment; the three participants who do most of the talWng are the three that 
are consistently present throughout the segment. The movement to and from the 
sandtable during the segment can be diagrammed in six separate stages, as 
follows : 



I 



I 1 I 
I I 
L I R 



Nm 

G| I C 

I I 

I 2 | 



I 3 | 



D L 



Da 



G| 



It is not particularly remarkable that the children who spend the most time at 
the table are the ones who talk the most. However, it is interesting that it 
was the distribution of language use that led to an examination of the move- 
ment pattern. A closer look at the language shows that there is extensive use 
of language either as a means of gaining and maintaining one's own access to 
the table or as a means to control others 1 access to it. As an example of 
gaining and maintaining access, DE announces at the beginning of the segment, 
"Yes, I can play," and his right to play at the table is not questioned 
further^ G is at the table from the outset of the segment and at one point 
seems to reestablish her right to be there and to question the right of others 
by counting the number of children present out loud — "One, two, three, 
four" — the allowable limit being four. R openly controls other children's 
access to the table by announcing who can or cannot play: CHR requests per- 
mission from NA to play and receives a "No" from R; NR is denied permission 
and told, "You gotta get out." 

The key role of language here Is further illustrated in Table 10, the 
breakdown of the utterances by major function type: 
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Table 10 



Frequency 


of Utterances by 


Major Function 


Category, 


Segment K -> 






Initiation 






Response 






Even t 


Mo r» 
• ClgC • 




event ng u • 


Function 


Spkr 


Event Mgt. 




Even t 


rig C • rtO • 


T 


o 
R 


n i 




3 




INFORM 


De 


9 










Na 




2(1+) 








G 


14(1+) 




3(1+) 


I 




Chr 


1 










Nr 


2 










Tch 


Z 








II. 


R 


18 3 




5(1+) 


2 




DC 


2 




1 






M*» 

wa 












G 












L nr 












Nr 












Tch 










III. 


R 


6 




1 




ASK/ 


De 


2 








REQUEST 


Na 












G 


I 




I 






Chr 


I 










Nr 












Tch 




1 






IV « 


R 


7 




13(1+) 


1 


GIVE 


De 


2 




1 






Na 


















j 






Chr 








l 




Nr 












Tch 










V. 


R 






4(1+) 




MODIFY 


De 












Na 












G 


3(1+) 




7(1+) 





Chr 

Nr 

Tch 
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We see from this just how much of R*s language is control language. 
Specifically, in initiations, she has 18 examples of direct directives (event 
and event management), one indirect directive, and two inferred directives. 

This breakdown by major functions also shows a striking contrast in the 
language use of some speakers in this segment as compared to other segments* 
For example, during the group project with the teacher (Segment 1), C and R 
contribute practically nothing. However, in this sandtable segment, they do 
most of the talking and both of them use functions in all of the function 
categories. Furthermore, R has a noticeable number of responses in the give 
function category, specifically confirmations, denials, and comments. These 
functions occur mainly in the event category. The occurrence of these func- 
tions give very solid evidence of R*s obvious competence as a participant in 
conversation — she is not only using inform, control, or modify functions in 
initiations; she is responding to other children's contribution* to the 
conversation by confirming, commenting or denying. Similarly, C haa a noti- 
ceable number of modify responses, specifically complaints and protests* 
These findings have significance for the assessment of these children's abi- 
lity to use language: the conclusions of such an assessment would be radi- 
cally different, depending upon which segment was used as a basis. While 
Segment 1 shows both girls to be reticent and might lead us to the conclusion 
that they are questionable talkers, Segment 5 reveals them both to have 
control of a variety of language functions and to be competent conver- 
sationalists. This examination of individual speakers wil be returned to 
later in this chapter. 

Finally, there is relatively limited occurrence of dialect features in 
this segment and interestingly, five of the 12 instances occur in complaints 
and protests issued by G# This segment has no context comment talk, a fact 
that matches its sparse occurrence in other segments already discussed. 
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Segment 06: Farm Corner, small group Interaction without teacher 

This segment was videotaped on June 9, 1981, between 9:30-10:50 a.m., 
following the opening of school during the time designated for various activi- 
ties* The segment involves eight boys playing in the farm corner, and a 
sample transcript follows: 



E: 



CS: 

CS: 

E: 

CS: 

E: 

PH: 

E: 

CS: 

E: 

CS: 

E: 

CS: 

E: 

CS: 

E: 

(E 

CS: 

PH: 

CS: 

E: 

CS: 



Oh-ohl And the lightning, and the lightning can, can go BOOM! BOOM! 
(P giggles) 



It strike there* 



Let's 



take 

No! 



a little 



Oh-oh! Let's watch, 



y'all. 



No I No! Don't take that from him! 
Well, then they gonna get striked. 
You use the other one. 
No, that's the middle thing < 
See? 

Use what ot 
Use from my box* 



the middle th 
>ther thing?} 



Oh, sure. (Goes to box with PH.) 

Don't, don't use the... (CS and PH return.) 

Here's some. It already striked again. 

Un-un. It ain't stricken yet. Put that like this. Put It right here. 
Put sooethin' right here, (points to barn) 
Put somethin' right there, 
goes to box.) 
Hey, E— . 

I know a guy who went to a fa:::rm. 

E — . I think we are in trouble. I hope you know. They, the, rim, the, 

um» rain took the top off in stripes. 

I don't know. I, I, I'm, I'm puttin' a lock on it. 

Well, the wind can break a lock, you know. But maybe not a steel lock. 
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E: 
PH: 
CS: 
PH: 

CS: 



Vreak no real lock. 



I know, (unintelligible) And then 

The wind can't 
Well, what if a tornado case? It could break it* 

I know! But It ain't no tornado* If It's a hurricane (unintelligible), 



but it's no hurricane* 



(unintelligible) 
A hurri- 



A hurricane* They really the 



worst stora. Ain't It? 
(E shakes head 'no', then CSO 
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Table 11 shows the frequency of participant initiations and responses 
across all language functions in che segment: 



Table il 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language Functions, 

Segment K-6 

Initiation Response 

Event Mgt. Event Mgt. 

Speaker Event Kgt. Pro. C.C. Event . Mgt. Pro. 



E 


62(6+) 


36(2+) 




31(3+) 


2 


CS 


45(7+) 


30(4+) 




12 


3 


PH 


L9( 3+) 


11(2+) 




10(1+) 




DC 


32(9+) 


9 




11 




V 


2 










CHR 


3 


6 






I 


KY 




2 


1 




L 


S 




3 




I 




TCH 




L 






4 



From this table, we see that the children's talk is largely concentrated in 
the event and event management categories, and that there Is a noticeable 
occurrence of dialect features, as compared to some of the other segments 
discussed • 
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Table 12 shows che distribution of utterances by major function category, 

Table 12 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Function Category, Segment *C-6 









Iniciacion 




Response 










Evenc 


Mgc. 




Event 


Mgc. 


Function 


Spkr 


Event 


Mgc. 


Pro. C.C. 


Event 


Hgc. 


Pro. C.C. 


Y 

JL • 


r 
c 




IZ 




ll( 1+) 


L 




T WFHRM 


V* o 


22( 4+^ 


!!(*+) 




5 


L 






nil 

rti 


10( J+; 


l(+) 




5C L+} 








DE 


in/ c «\ 


3 




A 








f » 

V 


L 






• 








LriR 


L 


















I 


1 










s 
















TCU 










i 




II. 


E 


32(1+) 


19(2+) 






i 


i 


CONTROL 




i Af 


L J 












c CI 


A 
*♦ 


5 














0 






2 
<• 








V 
















PHP 


k 


J 












NX 




I 












c 

9 




4 
















i 










T Y Y 
III • 
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From chis cable, we see chac uccerances occur in all of che tuajor func- 
tion categories, with most of che activity being in che inform, concrol, and 
ask categories. This breakdown provides clear insighc inco che nacure of che 
interaction between Che participants in Chis segment. For example, a look at 
che videocape and che craascripc of chis segmenc suggescs Chac cwo par- 
cicipancs, E and CS, are direcclng che flow of evencs. Evidence for chis 
comes from exchanges such as: 



CS: 
E: 
CS: 
E: 

E: 

S: 
E: 

CS: 



KY: 

CS': 

E: 

CS: 

E: 

CS: 

E: 



We have Co puc chac big boy ouc o'here, Ph — . 

Yeah. Puc ic in here. 

We have Co keep chis thing outside. 

Yeah. 

OR 

Why don'c you all leave (pause) .. .every , every, everybody ain'c 

playing wich us* Everybody ain'c playing wich us. 

Yeah. 

So chac means V — has co leave. 

OR 

And guess whac? You could be in charge of che floor? And if 
everybody, if you hear someching down on che floor, Chen you have 
co go, and Chen you have co go and gee 'im. Okay? 'Kay, like 
I'm in charge of chis, I'm in charge of chis, and you in charge 
of che floor; E — t you come (unincelligible) and Ph — 's in charge 
of Chis . And E — , . . . 

JJo, Cs — . I'mJ noc playin. 
(co KY) You in charge of che floor. 
Uhn-uhn. I'm in charge of che floor- 
Mo, he's in charge of chis. 
Now I'm in charge of che barnhouse. 

Uhn-Uhn! I'm in charge of chac 'cause I had ic firsc And I, 
buc I'm noc in charge of che, uh, ani mals. 

Animals 

I'm in charge of chera. 
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The other participants in the segment have varying status, PH having the 
most, and CHR, DE, and V having respectively less. In the overall social 
structure of the classroom, KY is certainly as strong as CS and E, all three 
of them emerging from this investigation as classroom leaders. KY's apparent 
lack of strength in this segment is simply due to his sporadic presence. 

If we return to the breakdown of utterances by major function category, 
we see that E and CS make the most contributions both in the Inform and the 
Control categories. Based on the contributions in the Control category, E 
seems to have the most power in determining the course of events. However, 
the utterances by the other children in the Inform category also seem to have 
the function of shaping the course of events. In this category, we find 
examples of Che Define/Establish function, e.g., 

E: The horses have to go in one place. 
* 

OE: This the barnyard. 

as well as numerous examples of the report function, e.g., 

CS: I'm getting my colt. I'm gonna get ray horses. 

PH: I put this one, I put this one right here. 

DE: I'm gonna take farm over this way over here. 

As we mentioned, this segment takes place during the time designated for a 
variety of activities, and the boys are playing freely in the farm corner. 
Any structure to the event is generated by the participants, and not imposed 
by the teacher or by the nature of the event, as might be the case, for 
example, in a whole group lesson. That is, the boys themselves are clearly 
providing the structure and they are doing so largely through language. They 
are defining what they are doing by talking about what they are doing. There 
is a very real sense in which,, in this segment that consists largely of pre- 
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tead events, saying is doing . Moreover, this performative convention is 
clearly and easily accepted by all participants. Language here has a very 
special and vital function in constituting reality, and the participants are 
skilled at using language for that function. It should be noted that we find 
a similar situation in Segment 2, in which CHE and TA are playing house. In 
fact, Segment 2 has the highest occurrences of the Define/Establish function. 

The difference in use of Inform and Control functions reveals differences 
in the children's relative status in the groups. That is, E seems to have the 
highest status and the most power, as revealed by h* s greater use of Control 
functions, while the other participants direct the event through Inform func- 
tions. Furthermore, DE provides evidence for his relatively low status 
through use of a strategy that is clearly familiar to the other chldren but 
which they do not use until OE joins that group: that is, an appeal to the 
teacher's authority, otherwise known as tattling. 

Finally, there is a noticeably greater occurrence of dialect features in 
this segment. Table 13 shows the occurrence of dialect by major function 
category, across all the kindergarten segments that have been discussed. 




Table 13 



Occurrence of Dialect Features across All Kindergarten Segments, 

by Major Function Category 

(percent of total number of utterances in segment) 



Initiation 



Response 



Seg- 
ment 


Function 


Event 


Event 
Mgt. 


Mo r 

ngt . 
Pro . 


C.C. 


Event 


Event 
Mgt. 


Met . 
Pro. 


C.C. 


1 


Inform 

Control 

Ask 

vlVC 

Modify 


1.1 
2.7 
2.7 


1.5 




1.3 
1.3 
1.3 




1.3 






2 


Inform 

Control 

Ask 

vlVC 

Modify 


10.3 
1.0 
1-0 

1.0 


1.0 
0.5 




1.0 


0.5 
0.5 









3 


Inform 

Control 

Ask 

wXVC 

Modify 




4.0 


■ 






A.O 






4 


Inform 

Control 

Ask 

Give 

Modify 


2.3 












4.6 




5 


Inform 

Control 

Ask 

Give 

Modify 


0.7 
1.4 




0.7 




0.7 
1.4 

0.7 
2.8 








6 


Inform 

Control 

Ask 

Give 

Modify 


4.3 
0.8 
2.0 

0-5 


1.4 
0.5 

0.2 






0.5 
0.2 

0.2 
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We see from this that the occurrence of dialect features is not very 
remarkable in any of the segments* However, the occurrence in Segments 2 and 
f 6 stands out from the other four segments, particularly in the Inform function 

category* The greater occurrence of dialect features in these two segments 
f seems to be directly related to the nature of the events in the segments* 

1 What distinguishes these two segments is that they consist largely of pretend 

t events — playing house or running a barnyard — events that are clearly 

I understood by the participants to be ideally taking place in some place other 

j than a kindergarten classroom* It follows that the language used would be 

1 that considered appropriate for settings outside the classroom, hence the 

greater occurrence of dialect features. What is remarkable is the apparent 
sensitivity in these young children as to which language forms are appropriate 
for which settings* It is clearly a developing sensitivity, as we see that 
there is some occurrence of dialect features in the presence of the teacher. 
We will find this to be in sharp contrast with the 4th grade data, for 
example, which reveal categorical absence of dialect features in the presence 
of the teacher* 

It is also interesting to note that a number of dialect features occur in 
the Modify function category* Examples include utterances such as: 



G: Now you makin' me to spill it! 



or 



It ain't dirt — it ! s sand! 



What is striking about these and the other examples is the element of protest 
and of emotional involvement of the speaker. We may want to speculate that in 
a setting in which dialect usage is understood by the paLticipants to be 
inappropriate, it is acceptable if it accompanies language functions con- 
cerning protest about or modification of an unacceptable state of affairs. 
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Table 14 provides a picture of language usage In all six kindergarten 
segments, by major function category. 

Table 14 

Comparison of All Kindergarten Segments, 
by Major Function Categories 

(percent of function type by focus over total functions In segment) 



Seg- Event Mgt. Event Mgt. 

ment Function Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. 



1 Inform 13.7 1.9 3.9 1.9 3.1 1.9 0 0 

Control 12.1 1.1 18.8 1.1 5.0 .3 .3 0 

Ask 15.6 .3 1.1 1.1 .3000 

Give 2.7 0 1.9 .7 7.4 0 .7 .7 

Modify 2.7 .3 1.1 0 2.3 1.5 0 0 



2 Inform 39.1 2.0 0 3.6 4.1 .5 0 .5 

Control 13.9 3.0 1.0 7.2 2.5 .5 0 0 

Ask 4.1 .5 0 .5 2.5 0 0 0 

Give 1.5 0 0 1.5 3.6 .5 0 1.5 

Modify 3.0 0 O 0 2.0 0 0 0 



3 Inform 8.0 4.0 0 4.0 0 4.0 0 0 

Control 0 28.0 28.0 0 0 12.0 0 0 

Ask 00 00 0000 

Give 0 0 0 0 0 4.0 0 0 

Modify 0 4.0 0 0 0 4.0 0 0 



4 Inform 9.3 0 00 0 0 00 

Control 41.8 0 2.3 2.3 4.6 0 0 2.3 

Ask 9.3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Give 4.6 0 2.3 0 6.9 0 2.3 0 

Modify 2.3 0 2.3 0 4.6 0 4.6 0 



Inform 23.7 4.1 2.0 0 4.1 0 .6 0 

Control 16.0 2.0 0 0 6.2 1.3 0 0 

Ask 6.9 .6 .6 0 1.3 0 0 0 

Give 6.2 0 0 0 11.8 1.3 0 0 

Modify 2.0 0 0 0 7.6 0 0 0 



6 Inform 20.3 8.6 0 .2 7.2 .8 0 0 

Control 16.4 13.2 0 0 1.7 .5 0 0 

Ask 8.3 2.6 0 0 .8 .2 0 0 

Give 2.0 .5 0 0 7.2 .2 0 0 

Modify 1.1 3.7 0 0 1.7 1.1 .2 0 
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From this table, we can see the overall trends In functional language 
usage for the six segments discussed. In the event with the teacher, while 
there are utterances In all function categories, most of the activity Is In 
the Inform, Control, and Ask categories, In Event Initiation. Furthermore, 
most of the Control language In the segment Is produced by the teacher. This 
is In contrast to the segments without the teacher, In which management 
language appears to be a function of the nature of the event and the specific 
configuration of participants. For example, In the two segments that consist 
of an event within an event—the two girls playing house "(*2) and the boys in 
the farm corner (06)— there Is both Event and Event Management control 
language. This is also the case in the sandtable segment (#5). While it 
doesn't Involve an "event within an event" (that is, a separate, make-believe 
activity), and while most of the control language Is in the Event category, 
there is some in the Event Management category. By contrast, the control 
language In the jumprope segment (#4) occurs only In the Event category. In 
the short farm corner segment (#3), control language occurs only In the Event 
Management category. The situation may be summarized as follows: When the 
children are at least partially responsible for defining the nature of the 
event at hand, we see control language in both- the Event and the Event 
Management categories. When the nature of the event Is clearly defined, such 
as in the jumprope sequence, there is no need for event management, and the 
control language occurs accordingly only In the Event category. Finally, when 
the nature of the event and the roles of participants are relatively unclear, 
control language is concentrated in the Event Management category. 

We notice Increases in the Inform and Control functions In segments where 
the teacher is not present, as well as a decrease In the Ask function in the 
same segments. With the exception of the short farm corner segment, we see 
Instances of all the major functions In all segments. And while the children 
clearly use management language, they do not use language for management pro- 
cedure, that is, the management of the classroom at large. It would appear 
that management procedure Is clearly perceived as the domain of the teacher. 

Finally, we notice that there is relatively little talk in any of the 
segments in the Context Comment category, and that most of the children's 
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contributions consist of initiations. Most of the responses fall into the 
Event category* 

We have noted that there is more occurrence of dialect features in some 
segments than in others, leading to the speculation that the children have a 
developing awareness of what kind of language is appropriate for different 
settings* This speculation is further supported by an examination of the 
language usage of individual speakers in different segments* Unfortunately, 
whil^ there is a great deal of overlap in participation between the butterfly 
project with the teacher, and the various small groups without the teacher, 
most of the children's contributions with the teacher were simply not substan 
tial enough for comparison. Such s comparison is possible, however, for two 
speakers, E and CS, children who clearly emerged as classroom leaders. Table 
15 contrasts their language usage in the butterfly project (#1) with language 
usage in the farm corner segment (#6). 

Table 15 

Contrast of Language Usage of Individual Speakers > by Segment 



Segment 1 (Butterfly) Segment 6 (Farm Corner) 

with teacher without teacher 



Spkr 


Function 


Initiation 


Response 


Initiation 


Response 


E 


Inf ora 


22.2 


7.4 


22.9 


9.1 (1+) 




Control 


11.1 


0 


38.9 (3+) 


3.8 




Ask 


40.7 (1+) 


0 


3.0 


.7 (1+) 




Give 


0 


7.4 


3.8 


10.0 (1+) 




■ Modify 


11.1 (1+) 


0 


6.1 (2+) 


1.5 




Dialect - 2/27 


- 71 


Dialect - 8/131 


- 16. 3Z 


CS 


Inform 


41.6 (1+) 


8.3 


36.6 (8+) 


6.6 




Control 


8.3 


0 


30.0 (2+) 


0 




Ask 


8.3 


0 


10.0 (1+) 


1.1 




Give 


16.6 


16.6 


3.3 


5.5 




Modify 


0 


0 


3.3 


3.3 




Dialect - 1/12 


• 8.3Z 


Dialect - 11/90 


• 12.21 
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Several interesting trends emerge fro* this table* In E*s case, while we 
don't see a significant increase in the Inform category* there is a noticeable 
increase in control functions in the farm corner, and a decrease in Ask func- 
tions. He shows a slight increast in overall dialect usage in the farm 
corner, and dialect features occur in the Inform and Control function cate- 
gories in the farm corner segment, but are absent in the same function cate- 
gories in the butterfly project with the teacher. The same pattern occurs for 
CS, with a maintenance of utterances in Inform, and increase in Control, and a 
decrease in Ask. CS shows a sharper increase in overall occurrences of 
dialect features, and he also uses dialect features in the farm corner with 
functions that occur without dialect features in the butterfly project* The 
one point of contrast between the two children is in response behavior: while 
E shows an increase in response behavior in the farm corner, CS shows a 
decrease. This may reflect E f s relatively higher status, his responses being 
a way of directing the flow of events. 

As mentioned in the discussion of Segment 5, the examination of indivi- 
dual speakers also reveals some very straightforward facts about the sheer 
volume of children *s language production that has important Implications for 
assessment of children's language competence. Table 16 provides data on the 
language production of three speekere in two different settings, the butterfly 
project with the teacher, and in peer/peer settings or small group interac- 
tion. 
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Tabic 16 

Coaparison of Three Individual Speaker* in Event* 
With and Without Teacher 

(X of given function out of child'* total function* in the event) 







Segsent 

with 


1 (iotterfly) 
teacher 


Segsent 2 (?eer/?eer) 
without teacher 


Spkr 


Function 


Initiatio* 


i Response 


Initiation 


Response 


CUE 


Infors 

Control 

Ask 

Civa 

Modify 


0 
0 

100 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 


46.3 (**■) 
25.6 
3.6 

4. a 


3.6 
1.2 

6.0 (1+) 
4.8 

o 


TA 


lnfora 

^Aiif Tftl 
VOOV * V* 

Aak 

Civ* 

Modify 


0 

o 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

■ 0 
100 


45.7 (15*) 
24.2 <3*> 
5.6 (2*) 

1. a 

2. a 


3.6 (la) 
3.7 
0 
6.3 
3.7 


R 


Infoni 

Control 

Aak 

Civa 

Modify 


20.0 
0 

20.0 
0 

20.0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

40.0 


16.9 
29.5 
8.4 
9.8 

0 


4.2 

5.6 (1+) 
1.4 
18.3 (I*) 
5.6 (!♦) 
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While CHE, TA, and R are all consistently present during the butterfly 
project, their contributions to the conversation are limited or nonexistent* 
The contrast between their linguistic contributions in a group with the 
teacher and in one-on-one or small group interaction is dramatic* In the 
latter, all three girls reveal competence in all function categories and the 
ability to use language functionally* There is also the occurrence of dialect 
features which may reveal a developing awareness of language appropriateness* 
Were the language competence of these girls to be evaluated based solely on 
their interaction with the teacher or with an external evaluacor, the 
resulting picture would be strikingly different from an evaluation based on 
their interaction with peers. 

This discussion is of course reminiscent of Labov's work on the effect of 
the interview setting on children's language production* In his 1972 study, 
he pointed out that "♦♦♦the power relationships in a one-to-one confrontation 
between adult and child are too asymmetrical • This does not mean that some 
Black children will not talk a great deal when alone with an adult, or that an 
adult cannot get close to any child- It means that the social situation is 
the most .powerful determinant of verbal behavior and that an adult must enter 
into the right social relation with a child if he wants to find out what a 
child can do." (1972:212) Entering into the right social relation with a 
child as a key for valid assessment was also a central concern for a 
pioneering study in children's functional language, undertaken at the Center 
for Applied Linguistics (Griffin and Shuy, 1978). The data base for this 
study included videotapes of naturally-occurring classroom everts and videota- 
pes of corpus extension interviews, that is, interviews conducted by the 
researchers with individual children to elicit instances of language functions 
including directives, praise solicitation, convincing, and explaining. These 
interviews were very carefully constructed to accommodate and incorporate the 
details of each individual's real life situation. The successful use of the 
corpus extension technique suggests the feasibility of contextualizing the 
assessment of children's functional language ability. 

The present study, specifically the data from individual speakers, 
further illustrates the central role of the interactional setting upon which 
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che assessment of children's language competence is based. Given the implica- 
tions that this assessment typically has for a child's entire educational 
career, it seems imperative that such assessment be based on a variety of 
interactional settings, and take into account children's clear linguistic sen- 
sitivity to the difference in participant structures and social settings. 

.In summary, we can say that this investigation of six events within the 
kindergarten have revealed the following trends in functional language use: 

* In a teacher-directed event, the teacher is chiefly responsible for 
management language • 

* Children's contributions are largely Initiations, with Responses being 
mostly in the Event category. 

* There is relatively little talk devoted to the context unrelated to 
the event at hand. 

* Children use Event Management/Control language in segments in which 
the nature of the event and the roles of participants are unclear. 

\ 

* Children use both Event Management/Control and Event/Control language 
when tjiey are partially responsible for defining the nature of the 
event . 

* Children use no Event Management/Control language when the nature of 
■the event is clear. 

* Children as a group display clear competence in all the major function 
categories . 

* Children display an awareness of the appropriateness of certain 
language forms in certain interactional settings. 

* The volume of the children's contributions varies as a function of 
teacher presence. 
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C. The Teaching and Learning of Turn-Taking Strategies 

The following piece of conversation is from the kindergarten corpus. It 
is part cf a whole-group discussion during the opening of school. The 
discussion concerns the activities scheduled for the day and how many children 
will be allowed to participate in each activity. 



TCH: Now over in the math center, everybody wants to get to the rice and 

the measuring today but what would happen if we all went over there? 

S: I know. 

S: Everybody 

S: Everybody would 

S: Everybody would spill 

S: Everybody would 

S: Everybody, everybody... 

**S: Stop talking, ya'll. At the same time. 

S: Every... some people might ger. hurt, 
r *T 

S: No ! 

S: Somebody might knock over the whole box of sand, 
and you all • • • 

**TCH: I like the way E — and R — ...R — , would you tell us what would 
happen if we all went over there to the math center today? 
(E and R have hands up) 



The utterances that are of particular interest here are the ones marked with 
** f one spoken by a child and one by the teacher. These utterances are of 
interest because they coastitute overt references to the turn-taking system. 
The student* s utterance is a comment on the face that the system seems to have 
temporarily broken down. It is also an attempt to repair the system or to 
restore order by issuing a directive for silence. The teacher's utterance 
provides positive feedback for those who have raised their hands as opposed tor 
those who have simply called out. 
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Recenc work in che area of classroom discourse has contrasted che curn- 
caking syscetn of everyday conversation wich chose of classroom discourse. 
Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson describe che curn-caking mechanism for everyday 
conversacion whereby (1) one parcy speaks ac a cime, (2) speaker change 
recurs, and (3) coaversacioa is accomplished wich precise ciming— "no gap, no 
overlap." "Turn-allocacion cechniques are described whereby a currenc speaker 
may selecc a nexc speaker (as when he addresses a quescion co anocher parcy); 
or parcies may self-selecced in scarcing co calk" (1974:700-701). In earlier 
wricings, Sacks (1972) discusses coraplaincs chac speakers make wich reference 
co various feacures of che cooversacioaal syscem. Speaker complaincs may have 
co do wich being incerrupced, wich difficulcy in making a concribucion co che 
conversacion, or wich noc geccing an answer co a quescion (as ciced in Griffin 
and Humphrey, 1978). In comparing Chese characceriscics of everyday conver- 
sacion co chose of classroom discourse, Mehan poincs ouc chac "everyday" con- 
versacion does noc share many of che feacures associaced wich classroom 
conversacion, such as che invicacion co bid and invicacion co reply proce- 
dures. Conversely, che opcions available in everyday conversacion for speaker 
allocation are noc used 

in equivalenc ways during classroom lessons. Turn allocacion. . . is 
almosc exclusively of che 'currenc speaker seleccs nexc speaker* cype. 
In face, che individual nominacion, invicacion co bid, and invicacion 
co reply procedures can be seen as specific praccices by which che 

ceacher, as currenc speaker, seleccs che scudencs as nexc speaker 

Speakers in lessons cannoc cake che floor ac che end of every curn as 
chey can in everyday conversacion. (1979:191-192) 

Mehan aptly characcerizes che curn-caking sicuacion in classroom lessons as a 
sicuacion in which "curn-caking opcions are crans formed inco curn-allocacion 
procedures" ( Ibid * , p. 191). 

Earlier in his discussion of classroom curn-caking rules (and wich refer- 
ence co che work of Garfinkel, 1967, and Cicourel, 1973), Mehan observes chac 
"classroom curn-caking rules, like ocher normacive rules, are cacic They are 
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seldom formulated, listed, or stated la so many words" ( Ibid . , p. 102) . 
Similarly, Griffin and Humphrey (1978) refer to teachers 1 mini-lessons on bids 
and to their sanctions on the occasions of violations as "overt teaching" of 
turn-taking rules, but add that such overt teaching Is rare* This observation 

9 brings to mind Gumperz 1 observations concerning the "automatic types of beha- 

vior that are not ordinarily commented on, but which nevertheless guide 

i Interactions of students performance" (1981:6) ♦ He points out that successful 



access to learning Is dependent upon a knowledge of the behavioral strategies 
"required to gain the teacher's attention or to obtain entry Into a place of 
study and secure cooperation of the peer group" ( Ibid ♦ , p. 7), which certainly 
Include turn-taking strategies* 

Let us now turn our attention to the piece of conversation presented at 
the beginning of this section and to the kindergarten corpus of which It Is a 
part* This corpus turned out to be very Interesting In terms of turn-taking 
mechanisms. Classroom turn-taking strategies are clearly being used, but 
there are also many examples of "next speaker self-selects" and of speaker 
taking the floor at the end of a turn,, as well as several examples of overt 
reference to the turn-taking system made by the children and the teacher. 
There would seem to be contrasts, then, with Mehan's observations about 
classroom turn-taking* It Is Important to note that Mehan's study focuses on 
a combined first, second and third grade classroom, while we are looking at a 
kindergarten classroom. In view of this difference in focus and of the preli- 
minary observations of turn-taking in the kindergarten, several questions 
emerge that will structure the discussion: 

1. If there Is Indeed a difference between the mechanism of everyday 



conversation and the mechanism of classroom conversation, wouldn't we 
expect to see evidence of children learning to use the latter? 



t 



If there Is such evidence of learning, Is It restricted to overt 
references to turn-taking rules (be they references to breaches or 
successes), or Is there evidence of learning In the use of the media 



nisra as well? 
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3. In light of the overt references to turn-taking, can we indeed say 
that it can be described as an automatic type of behavior, tacitly 
learned? 

These are the questions that we will consider in this chapter. The 
discussion will focus on four separate segments of conversation, as follows: 

1. 9:00 a.m., 8 June. School opening and whole-group discussion about 
seeds , berries , and planting . 

2. 11:15-11:28 a.m., 8 June. Whole group before lunch, reading .and 
discussion of a story about a caterpillar. 

3. 1:15 p.m., 8 June. Whole group, reading and discussion of a story 
(The Good Neighbor) before nap-time. 

4. 9:00-9:10 a.m., 9 June. School opening and whole-group discussion 
about the day's activities. 

In all these segments, three basic strategies for getting a turn at talk 
were identified: (1) the raising of hands, (2) the use of the teacher's name, 
i.e., "Hiss-Pr and (3) simply talking. This third strategy corresponds to 
the "next speaker self-selects" strategy described by Sachs et al. It also 
amounts to a child successfully taking the floor, usually at an appropriate 
juncture. These three strategies also occur in combination with each other, 
i.e., hand up and teacher's name, hand up and talk, either with a very brief 
lapse or simultaneously, and teacher's name and talk. 
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Table 17 shows the frequency with which the various strategies occurred 
in Segment 1. The different points in the discourse were: 

. following a teacher's question, 

. following the teacher's nomination of specific child, 

. at the junction of either the teacher's contribution or a student's 
contribution, and 

. during che teacher's or student's turn, i.e., overlap. 



Table 17 

Frequency of Turn-Taking Strategies in Segment 1 



Strategy 



Point in Discourse 



Following Following At During At During 

Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Student Student 
Question Nomination Junction Turn Junction Turn 



Hand up 13 

"Hiss P" 1 

Talk 19 
Hand & "Miss P" 

lland & talk 1 

"Hiss P" & talk 1 



2 
1 



15 
4 



3 

4 



1 
2 
3 
1 



1 
4 
I 

1 
1 



8 
3 
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We see from this display that the most frequently used strategy is hands 
up , followed closely by talking. We notice that hands up occurs 
overwhelmingly , and not surprisingly, as a response to a question from the 
teacher, or at what has been designated as a teacher- junction, that is, the 
end of a teacher's contribution that is not an elicitation. It is interesting 
to note that talk does not occur by itself at such junctures, but is 
restricted largely to the turn following a teacher's question. While the 
children raise their hands during each other's turns, they do not speak unless 
it is to use a turn-taking strategy by itself (e.g., "Miss P"). Similarly, 
except for three instances, talk during the teacher's turn is accomplished by 
a hand up or by "Hiss P." Segment 1, which, as we recall, consists of a 
school opening and a whole-group discussion, is in fairly sharp contrast with 
Segment 2, the reading and discussion of a story. Tables 18a and 18b show the 
distribution of strategies for that segment. 

Table 18a 

Frequency of Turn-Taking Strategies during Scory, Segment 2 



Point in Discourse 

Following Following At During At During 
Strategy Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Student Student Total 
Question Nomination Junction Turn Junction Turn 

Hand up 
"Miss P" 

Talk 8 13 A 10 1 36 

Hand and 
"Miss P" 

Hand & talk 1 

"Miss P" 

and talk 
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Table 18b 

Frequency of Turn-Taking Strategies during Discussion 
of Story, Segment 2 



Point in Discourse 



Following Following At During At During 
Strategy Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Student Student Total 
Question "omlnation Junction Turn Junction Turn 



Hand up 
"Miss P" 
Talk 

Hand and 
"Hiss P~ 

Hand & talk 

"Miss P~ 

and talk 



1 

U 



1 
1 
13 



2 
3 



2 
1 
6 



It should be noted that the actual reading of the story was preceded by a 
very brief introduction by the teacher, accompanied by consents from the 
children. Turn-taking strategies used during the reading of the story were 
considered separately from those used during the discussion. This separation 
was motivated by the teacher's own verbal separation cf the events: when she 
finished reading the story, she opened the discussion of It with the question, 
"What d6 you like about this story? 44 The separation also seems to be 
justified, as the only strategy used during the reading of the story is talk , 
while the whole range of strategies occurs during the discussion* 

In comparison to the school opening and discussion of Segment 1, we see 
that the most frequently occurring strategy both during the story and during 
the discussion of Segment 2 is talk* During the discussion, talk may be 
accompanied by hands up or by use of the teacher's name* The contrast between 
the frequency of hands up in Segment 1 and the mere four occurrences in 
Segment 2 is also striking* 
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A similar pattern is found in Segment 3, the reading and discussion of a 
story later in the same day. In this segment, the reading of the story is 
preceded by a fairly long discussion of the meaning of -good neighbor." As 
seen in Table 19a, while talk alone is still the most commonly used strategy, 
some others do occur. 

Table 19a 

Frequency of Turn-Taking Strategies Before Story, Segment 3 



Point in Discourse 



Following Following At During At During 
Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Student Student Total 
Question Nomination Junction Turn Junction Turn 



Hand up 2 1 


1 2 


6 


"Hiss P" 1 5 


A 1 


11 


Talk 10 * 2 


7 17 5 


36 


Rand and 






w Klaa P" 






Hand fc talk 1 




1 


"Hiss P~ 






and talk 1 


1 


2 


During the reading of the story, the only 


strategy used is talk. 


There 


are 29 inatancea of children r s contributions during the reading, 21 of 


which 


occur at an apropriate Juncture or following a 


teacher question. The 


eight 


remaining contributiona occur during the teacher's turn. And talk is 


almost 


exclusively the only strategy occurring after 


the reading of th« story 


. Here 


again, the end of the story and the beginning 


of the discussion is a tran- 


sition clearly marked by the teacher with "I like that story. Do you 


like 


that?" Hence, the separation consideration of 


turn-taking strategies 


is 



justified. 
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Figure 19b shows the distribution of strategies in this discussion. 



Table 19b 

Frequency of Turn-Taking Strategies during Discussion 
of Story, Segment 3 



______ Point in Discourse 

Following Following At During At During 
Strategy Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Student Student Total 
Question Nomination Junction Turn Junction Turn 

Hand up 

"Kiss P~ I 1 

Talk 5 1 3 I 10 

Hand and 
"Hiss P" 

Hand & talk 
"Kiss P" 

and talk I i 2 



Segment 4 consists of a school opening and a discussion of the day's 
activities. Since both Segment 1 and Segment 4 are whole-group discussions 
(as opposed to the reading and discussion of stories), one might expect them 
to have a similar distribution of turn-taking strategies. However, the 
segments are remarkably dissimilar. Segment 4 was divided into two sections, 
the division again motivated by the teacher's behavior. While the whole 
segment takes place at the opening of the day, the first section takes place 
before the "formal opening," and consists of the singing of two songs, and 
general whole group conversation about a play recently performed by the class. 
The "formal opening" is marked by the end of a song and by the teacher saying, 
"Thank you, children. You may take your seats," and "Who was opening school 
for us today?" Once the answer to that question has been determined (E) , the 
children proceed with the pledge of allegiance, the singing of "My Country 
4 Tis of Thee," and a discussion of the day 1 * activities. 
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Tables 20a and 20b show the distribution of turn-taking strategies for both 
sections. 

Table 20a 

Frequency of Turn-Taking Strategies Before Formal Opening, Segaent 4 

Point in Discourse , 

Following Following At During At During 
Strategy Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Student Student Total 
Question Nomination Junction Turn Junction Turn _ 



Hand up 
"Miss P" 
Talk 

Band and__ 
Miss P 

Hand & talk 

"Miss P" 
and talk 



i 
2 

19 



3 
12 



30 



2 
5 
77 



Table 20b 

Frequency of Turn-Taking Strategies Following Foraal Opening, Segaent 4 









Point in 


Discourse 








Following 


Following 


At 


During 


At 


During 


Strategy 


Teacher 


Ttacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Student 


Student Total 




question 


Nomination 


Junction 


Turn 


Junction 


Turn 


Hand up 


3 




1 


1 


2 


7 


"Miss P" 






1 


4 




5 


Talk 


8 


2 


28 


15 


9 


1 64 


Hand and „ 














Band & talk 


2 




2 


1 


2 


3 


"Miss P" 
and talk 










1 


1 
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Despite th« division, tht two sections are similar in teras of strategy 
distribution. The most commonly uaed strategy in both is talk alone or talk 
in combination with hands or the teacher's name. A striking contrast lies in 
the low incidence of handa up in Segaent 4 (total nine), as opposed to 40 
instances in Segaent 1. Also notable in Segaent 4 is the high incidence of 
talk during the teacher's turn— 31 instances, as opposed to eight in 
Segaent l« 

j Given the description of strategy distribution in each segaent, questions 

naturally arise aa to how to account for the differences in strategy distribu- 
te 

j tion aaong the four segment*. 

Ut have examined two instances of story reading with accompanying 
* dlacuaaion, and two Instances of school openings. A story rtadlng with a 

' discuaaion and a school optoing are clearly two different typea of event. 

This difference aust be perceived by the participants in the events aa well, 
aa the turn-taking etrateglee are different. However, the mmjor difference 
liea between Segaent 1 and the other three segaente. We have seen that 
Segment 1 is marked by a high incidence of hands-up . while the most predomi- 
nant strategy in the other three is siaply talk. It ia not difficult to 
understand why atory reading and discussion might be perceived aa a speeial 
event during which the turn-taking rulea for other whole group eventa may not 
necessarily hold. Segments I and 4, however, are both achool openings. Bow 
can we account for the strong contraat between the two in turn-taking 
strategics? 

The answer seems to relate to the difference in the topic of the whole 
group discussion. In Segment 1, while still a school opening, the discussion 
does not focus on procedural matters or on the organitation of the day. 
Rather, the discussion centers around berries, seeds and planting, with the 
gradual building of a body of information. The focus of the discussion is 
clearly academic. Segment 4, on the other hand, centers around management, on 
what activities are available and how many children can participate in each 
activity. The difference in the topic or focus of the whole group discussion 
seems to be reflected in the turn-takng strategies used. What is striking is 
the strong effect of the academic discussion on the use of hands up. The 
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children clearly perceive this t$ be a different kind of event, with different 
turn- taking rules to be followed. 

While Segment i is perceived as one in vhich taore rigid turn-taking rules 
are to be used, there seeas to be a growing awareness that hand-raising might 
be appropriate in other kinds of group discussions as well, even though the 
content is not acadealc. Evidence for this awareness cohi froa the overt 
references to breaches or successes in turn-taking. Interestingly, in Segment 
I, only the teacher aakce overt references to problems with the systea, e.g., 

- X think lostont else wants to share with us. 

- ...And theft 1 saw tfa — 'a hand. She wants to share toaethtng with ua. 

- Excuse aa, she wants to talk with aa* Excuse so. 

• 1*» torry, I as not going to call on you until you stop yelling out. 

« 

However, in Segments 2, 3, and 4, overt references are made both by the 
teacher and by the children. The exaaple that introduced the discussion la 
one such reference. Other exaaplee in that tegaent (4) Include; 

TQt: Som people did ralfte their handa and some didn't. Yea, son. <E 
had hand up; lowers it and speaks) 

E: tou. ..because, the reaaon why we can't, can't go over there at the 
same time, we, we'd be puahing and shoving and fighting and yelling 
at each other. 

TCtt: Oh. 

C: And we won't, and we won't have to... (raises hand at end of turn) 
TCH: But you did not raise your hand. 
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Later in Che same segment, this example occurs: 



TCH: Of course you wouldn't have fun. 

C: And you'll be, and... 

TCH: Excuse me. 

£: Miss P is talking. 

Following a particularly noisy sequence in the discussion of the caterpillar 
story, one child remarks: 



E: Hiss P wants to talk. 



Finally, an example of experimentation with turn-taking that precedes the 
reading of The Good neighbor : 

CHILDREN: Hiss P! Hiss P! Hiss Pf 



TEACHER: My name is not Hiss P, not for a few minutes, not 
this story. 



S: 



'til after 



Miss PI 



TEACHER: No Miss P. "Good Neighbors, 



S: Miss Teacher! 

The latter example is highly reminiscent of an instance noted by Florlo 
wherein the teacher reacted to a similar situation by saying, "No, no, no. 
rm gonna change my name* (1978:125). All of the examples cited are evidence 
for both the teaching and learning of turn-taking strategies. The teacher's 
comments seem to focus on the connection between a strategy appropriately used 
and a contribution to the conversation. . When a child speaks without raising 
his/her hand, the teacher is essentially saying that the result is an invalid 
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contribution. The children's comments seem to focus oa 'one speaker talks at 
a time 1 ("Stop talkin\ ya'll. At the same time.") and on the difference in 
turn-taking prerogatives between the teacher and the children. The teacher 
does not seem to have to rise her hand— she can speak when she wishes, and 
that is a turn-taking fact that needs to be recognized. Furthermore, it is 
clearly inappropriate to talk during a teacher's turn. What is interesting 
here is not so much that these are turn-taking realities—rather, overt 
reference to them seems to indicate that they are facts in the process of 
being learned by the children. The last example ("Miss .Teacher T) shows the 
learning is half-done: the child clearly recognizes the function of Miss PI 
as a turn-taking device, but fails to see that what the teacher objects to is 
not the lexical item but indeed the function of the utterance as a request for 
a turn. 

Another kind of evidence for the teaching and learning of turn-taking 
came from looking specifically at teacher elicitations and children's respon- 
ses to them. That is, some teacher questions result in talk only, while some 
result in talk and hands up. There are also elicitations that result in hands 
u^only. The question arises as to what it is about the teacher's questions 
that elicit different turn-taking strategies from the children. Figure 20c 
shows the breakdown of teacher elicitations and turn-taking strategies for 
Segment I (whole group, academic): 
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Figure 20c 

Breakdown of Teacher Elicitations and Turn-taking Strategies, Segment 1 



Child response: Hands up Hands and talk 



Only talk 



Get hands up only when 
question addressed to 
individual children at 
top of lesson. 



Children, tell me 
about your week- 
end — what did you 
do? 

Have you, has any- 
body seen straw- 
berries grow? 

Hat anyone in here 
ever gone to pick 
blackberries? 

Because what time 
of year is it now? 

What do you sup- 
pose is inside of 
a seed? Anybody 
has any idea? 

What do you sup- 
pose a plant needs 
in order, or the 
seed needs in 
order.. .? 

What do you sup- 
pose happens? 



Do you know what black- 
berries are? 

Children, did you hear? N— 
said that she is going to a 
country named what? 

Today's date is — what did we 
say the month was? 

And today is. .♦what, children? 

And then what's coming down? 

But what's coming out of 
here, children? ' 

S: The plant? 

Yeah, but what is this part? 
Kind of like the... 

S: The stems I 

And what will come out from 
there? 

S: The flower. 

Well, before it gets to 
flower. • • 

S: The plant! Excuse me. 

What else? Anybody have any 
idea? 

What about the leaf? What 
about the leaf of a plant? 

What do you think has to hap- 
pen for it to grow? 

Now you know the sun shines 
how? 

What else comes up? 
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First of all, we notice that the hands only strategy occurs only in the 
environment of what Mehan (1979) and others have referred to as individual 
noaiination. That is, the teacher opens the lesson by saying, "Children, tell 
me about your weekend— what did you do?" (which elicits both hands and talk) 
and then proceeds to nominate individual children ("What did you do when £oU 
were home? What did you do, J — ?")• The children appear to understand that 
only one person will speak at a time and only when called on, and that the 
only functional strategy, given the teacher's elicitation, is to raise one's 
hand. The children do not call out or talk during this segment. Soon, 
however, the teacher's elicitation form changes. The questions that occur in 
the talk only column must be viewed by the children as invitations to reply, 
as opposed to invitations to bid for a turn. This must be, by virtue of the 
fact that the only response to these questions is talk — no hands are raised. 
The. questions in the hands and talk column, on the other hand, must be heard 
both as invitations to bid and as invitations to reply, by virtue of the fact 
that both hands and talk occur. Now all of this may not seem so remarkable 
until once notices that this clean distinction in the children's response to 
invitation to reply vs. invitation to bid and/or reply is clearly reflected 
in the language forms of the teacher's elicitations. In the cases of hands 
and talk , we see three instances of use of an indefinite pronoun ("Has 
anybody..."; "Has anyone..."; "Anybody has an idea?") and three instances of 
what seems to be an almost formulaic utterance: "What do you suppose..." 
Furthermore, the elicitations in the hands and talk column are for very 
general, non-specific information — anyone could have picked blackberries, any 
number of things could be inside a seed. (It should be noted that a raised 
hand could be taken as an answer to a question such as "Has anybody seen 
strawberries grow?") Such a question clearly functions both as an invitation 
to reply and as an invitation to bid. On the other hand, in the talk only 
column, it is largely the case that one single, specific answer is required. 
In several instances, the teacher seems to provide as much context as she can 
without providing the answer, even casting her elicitation in a quasi- 
declarative form ("Today's date is..."; "And today is what?"). In the one 
extended section about what is coming out of the plant, the teacher seems to 
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gee progressively more specific in hopes of getting the answer she wants, 
i.e., the leaf. The questions here are not general questions that anybody can 
answer with a variety of answers* These are not invitations to bid; the floor 
Is open to anyone who can reply* The goal is the assembly of specific lesson 
content, and this goal is reflected both in the teacher* s language and in the 
chldren's turn-taking strategies. The children clearly respond to different 
kinds of teacher talk with different strategies. 

The example in the hands and talk column provide the most interesting 
evidence for learning in process, as one question elicits very different 
responses. It should be noted that the teacher does not negatively sanction 
either kind of response. Additional support for the idea of the dual resopnse 
being evidence of learning will coma from the 4th and 6th grade data. For now 
it is hypothesized that the function of the ellcltatlon will have been more 
fully learned by the older children, so that the teacher's ellcltatlon will 
not get so many dual responses. 

The relationship between teacher ellcltatlon and child response seen in 
Segment 1 is also found in the other three segments, such that the following 
general pattern can be described: 

Kind of Information Solicited Turn-taking Strategy 

General Hands up; talk 

Specific; yes/no Talk 

Three exceptions occur during the discussion of The Good Neighbor , general 
ellcltatlons that usually resulted in both hands and talk , but that were 
responded to here with talk alone. This may be due to the story-reading con- 
text. 

While we do not have data for the turn-taking strategies that the 
children have learned and bring with them to school, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that these strategies differ somewhat from those appropriate for 
classroom use, and that some learning of new strategies will occur. This is 
based on the special nature and function of classroom discourse. We have 
looked at the distribution of turn-taking strategies within four separate kin- 
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dergarten whole-group events. We have discussed overt references to turn- 
taking, and have examined different responses to teacher elicitations. Based 
on these observations, we can conclude that there is evidence of teaching and 
learning of turn-taking strategies, and that such evidence comes both from 
overt reference to the turn-taking system and from its use. The preponderance 
of talk alone suggests interaction between classroom discourse and everyday 
discourse, in the favor of. everyday discourse. Additionsl evidence for this 
comes from Segment 1. For every turn obtsined in this segment, note was made 
of the strategy used by the child who got the turn and of the strstegies used 
by those who were competing for the same turn but did not get it. That is, 
successful strategies were compsred with unsuccessful ones, snd a record was 
mad* of all th« combinations thst occurred, e.g., when tslk slone got th« turn 
and raised hsnds did not; wh.n Miss P snd s raised hsnd got th« turn and talk 
«lon« did not. Th« result was thst talk alone was by far th* most successful 
strategy, followed by raised hands . The next two in order of success were 
being selected by the tescher to speek, snd the teacher's nam* followed imme- 
diately by talk. The fact that talk alone was the most successful strategy 
may simply r.flect *n swsreness in th* children thst the teecher's elicitstion 
need not be followed by sny other turn-teking tool, thst it is sufficient in 
itself ss the giving of s turn. On the other hsnd, tslk alone as th* most 
successful strstegy may reflect the 'next speaker may self-select' convention 
in everyday conversation that the children being with them to school. Th* 
fact that both talk alon* and talk either with hands rsised or with the 
teacher's nana may reflect some intermediste stsge in th* lesrning of turn- 
taking strategies specificslly sppropriate to school settings. 

In conclusion, then, it would appear that turn-taking is not among the 
'automatic types of behsvior' tscitly lesrned. Rather, we seem to have evi- 
dence of what Florio might call 'children showing how they learn to go to 
school.' In her investigation of the acquisition of communicative competence 
in a kindergarten/ 1st grade classroom, Florio states thst 

Managing to participate in classroom interaction is critically impor- 
tant for children. Since even children who have never been in 
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classrooms before are fully and actively engaged on the first day of 
school, they must discover quickly, and with relatively little expli- 
cit help, the rules or norms which provide for meaningful behavior in 
the classroom. •••Children must begin to discover how to interpret the 
teacher's talk and actions in order to respond appropriately* (1978) 

This chapter has provided evidence not only for the teaching and learning 
of turn-taking strategies, but also for children's knowledge and effective use 
of a wide range of language functions* An examination of language functions 
provides insight into children's awareness of social setting In language use 
and into the interactional dynamics of the classroom— who are the leaders, who 
are the followers, what are the rules and conventions, and so forth. These 
insights would be lost were the study to focus solely on language forms • From 
this examination we begin to get a picture not only of what language is being 
used, but of how children are using language to accomplish classroom tasks* 
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2. The Fourth Grade Class 



Introduction 

In this section, the research findings pertaining to the fourth grade 
class will be presented. The section has two parts. In the first part, 
general information about life in this classroom is provided. This infor- 
mation was gathered during four days of observation, and the write-up is based 
on the observation notes compiled by the researchers. The second pert con- 
sists of en analysis of functional language use and dialect diversity in this 
classroom, based on a detailed look at videotaped segments of five different 
events within the class* 

A. Observation Hotes 

There were 25 children in the fourth grade class, although several of the 
children divided their time between thl* fourth grade class and a third grade 
classroom. The physical plan of the classroom is as follows: 




Lockers 



T desk 



Desk for 
2 



Desk for 
3 



Desk for 
4 



Desk for 6 



u 



Desk for 9 



Reading Table 



Desk for 4 
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The fourth grade class was observed for a coca! of 23 hours over four 
days: 1, 2 and 3 April, 1981 (8:30-3:00), and 8 May, 1981 (8:30-12:00) • To 
gee a sense of the sequence of events, note was made of the different kinds of 
groups (small vs. large; activity of the group) that vers forced in the class- 
room during the course of a given day. Presented schematically, the sequence 
of events is as follows: 



1 April 



2 April 



3 April 



8 May 



whole group, 
school opening 



whale group, 
school opening 



whole group, 
school opening 



whole group, 
school opening 



whole group, whole group 

vocabulary project 



whole group, share and tell 

vocabulary project 



composition writing small groups with exercise break test 

and without teacher 



exercise break 



exercise break 



whole group Mother's Day 

• project 



whole group, com- small groups with 
position writing and without teacher 
and correction 



lunch & recess 



lunch * recess 



lunch * recess lunch & recess 



small groups 
(library) 



free conversation 
(basketball game) 



whole group 



small groups without 
teacher, all working 
on same project 
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As can be seen from this outline, most of the activities in this 
classroom took place in whole groups or originated as a whole group activity 
that cas then continued in smaller groups* Events in the classroom were 
highly structured, and there was clearly a shared awareness of this structure 
For example, the children were met every morning with the day's plan on the 
blackboard, such as the one below: 

Our Plan 

Good morning! R.P* will open school. 

Today is a day. 

We will 

- Rava share and tell. 

- Write in the Date 4/ /81. 

- Review syllable of words. 

- Review — asurini , adding , subtracting , multiplying and dividing one 
two, three, four digit numerals. 

- Identify words in Phonics/Spelling. 

- Construct a Composition on • 

- Locate and classify items in Study Skills. 
• Paint flowers for Spring. 

This plan was read out loud and discussed at the beginning of the day. 
Furthermore, the following general plan for the structure of the day was per 
maneotly displayed in a prominent place: 



9:00-9:15 Opening 

9:15-9:30 Six pupils go Mrs. C. for special program. T.R. goes to 
Mrs. H. 

9:30-9:50 Group C work with Book C Tues. Thurs. Fri other days. 

The success is Reading & Writing 
9:50-10:10 Sigh Roads (reader) 

10:10-10:30 (Tues) Science for Garden Club (or) Book E 
10:30-10:45 Lavatory and exercises 
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10:45-11:15 Phonics/Spelling or Math 

11:15-11:45 Competition 

11:45-12:00 Preparation for Lunch 

12:00-1:00 Lunch/Recess 

1:00-1:30 Study Skills (Tuesday Music) or Math 

1:30-2:00 Recreational Reading 

2:00-2:35 Social Studies (or) Art (P.E.) 

2:35-3:00 Preparation for dismissal 

3:00 Dismiss 



This general plan varied considerably both during the days of observation 
and the days of videotaping. Despite the variation, an important pare of life 
in this classroom included the overt structuring of time and the attention 

called to that structuring. 

The structuring of time was accompanied by a shared set of rules and con* 
ventlons concerning appropriate classroom behavior. Overt reference is made 
to these rules and conventions and while they are not written anywhere, they 
have clearly been taught and learned during the course of the school year. 
Some examples of the rules and conventions are ae follows: 

* rules concerning talking and silence. The general rule during a whole 
group activity is silence, i.e. no private conversations. If things get 
out of hand, a flip of the light switch is used as a means of obtaining 
quiet. In one such Instance, the teacher remarked "Some people ere 
ignoring the light.* Counting to 10 or to 100 is also used as a means of 
obtaining quiet. Silence is also required during the filing cf papers — 
each student had a personal file in which in-class assignments and 
homework were stored upon completion. The rule was "file by alphabetical 
order, in silence." In one instance when the filing of papers became 
noisy, the teacher remarked, "I shouldn't have to say anythng for this 
one, 44 and the result was silence. 
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* a convention concerning independent work within a whole group activity. 
This convention is aerked by a gesture representing "putting one's 
thinking cap on~ which the teacher initiates and the children laitate. 

* a convention concerning the completion of work in class which is rewarded 
by a "happy face" stamp on the student's paper. 

B« Functional Language and Dialect Diversity 

The flva specific segments selected to be analyzed for this presentation 
were videotaped activities within fourth grade that can be classified as 

follows: 

• 

1. Whole group lesson, teacher directed 
Topic: Health, personal hygiene/academic 

2. Saall reading group, teacher directed 

Topic: llographles, Kark TVain/acedealc, 8 children 

3. Saall group, without teacher 

Topic: Social Studies/academic , 6 children 

4. Saall reading group, without teacher 

Topic: Olscuaaion of baaal story: Red Hen/academic, 6 children 

5. Peer/Peer, without teacher 

Topic: Adjectivea/ecedeaic/non-acadeaic, 3 children 
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Segment #1: Academic Whole Croup Lesson/Teacher Directed 
Topic; Health, Personal Hygiene 

This whole group lesson take* place quite early In the morning. The 
children had just finished reading composition* and after a short transition 
period their teacher (Mrs. W.) Introduced the topic of personal hygiene. The 
t interaction following the completion of assigned tasks Is sampled below: 

I 

TCH: Okay. Would you help us out...Uh... (points to K) by looking up personal 

t 

j and hygiene. Okay? Uhm. When you get up In the mornings*. • remember last 
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week we talked about. ..health, okay? thus we said we were writing some 
things that we should use to help us take of our what? 



[iody 1 okay? Now, uh, what... 

'J 



S: [lody 

TC3U ...were some of the things that you said you would do? 
SS: Exercise* 

TCB: You said you would exercise. Okay., what else? 
S: Keep yourselves clean. 

TCH: Keep yourselves clean. What else? [I can't hear you, darling. 

SB: jlrueh ypur teeth] 

TCH: Speak up... f 1 Cat a proper amount of rest, 

ST: [Cat a proper amount of rest, 

TCH: brush your teeth. Anything elsC? 



Get a good breakfast^ 



can't hear you. 



ft: 

TCH: (cups her ear) 

R: Get a good breakfast. 

TCH: Okay. Anything else? tea? (points to I) 

I: Uhen you get up in the morning and wash your face. 

TCH: Okay. Anything else? Those are all things that are centered around per- 
sonal hygiene. This leads... okay... go ahead K — and let us know what it 
is saying in the dictionary. 

K: (reads) Of a person, individual; private: a personal letter, a personal 
matter. • .go on? 

TCH: Yes. 



Table 21 ehova the frequency of participant Initiation* and reaponae* 
acroae all language function* for thie ftgacnt. 

Table 21 

Frequency of Reaponee acrota Functione. Segaent 4-1 



Initiation Uaponae 







Event 


Hgt- 






Event 


Hgt^ 




Spcakar 


Ev*ot 


Hgt. 


fro. 


C.C. 


Event 


Kg*. 


Fro. 


C.C. 


Teecher 


?2(*3) 


4| 


11 


2 


23 


15 


2 


3 


I 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


I 


■ 0 


0 


Croup 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


2 




0 


C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


V 


0 


0 


0 


" 0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


K 


0 


1 


0 


0 


I 


2 


0 


0 


s 


0 


0 


0 


•0 


I 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



MOTE: ♦ indicetee nuaber of functions occurring with dialect features. 



Here it is rsveeled thet th« Urge concentration of ttudent telk it found in 
the evsnt rssponse category, the aejor function obeerved being informing. 
This concentr*tion is s direct aetch to the aost abundant teecher category 
which felle under Evant InitieUone in the eek/requeet new end old information 
cetegory. Moet of the teecher end student telk, then, ie topic/content 
related* 

Teble 21 shows 48 teacher initietione in the Event Menegeaent cetegory, 
and u« should point out thet the oajorlty of theee instances comprised tran- 
sition markers, invitations to bid, and individuel noainatione. 
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Table 22 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Function* Category, Segment 4-i 



Initiation 



Response 



IV, 
GIVE 









Event 


Mgt. 






Event 


Mgt, 


Function 


Spkr 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


C.Co 


Event 


Mgt, 


Fro. C.C. 


I. 


Tch 


13 


k 


8 




11 


6 


1 


INFORM 


I 


ft 




mm 


mm 


8 


- 


- 




Croup 










20 


i 


• 




C 










3 


— 


- 




V 








mm 


3 


mm 


- 




c 






• 


mm 


2 


• 


- 




K 










1 


2 


• 




s 


- 


• 


- 




- 


• 


- 




X 












mm 




II. 


Tch 


21 


38 


1 


1 




3 


i 


CONTROL 


I 






- 


• 


- 


- 


- 




Croup 








• 


• 


- 


- 




c 










- 




• 




V 




• 








- 


• 




c 














- 




I 














• - 




s 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 




K 
















III. 


Tch 


36(+3)* 


5 


2 


1 


2 


6 




ASK/ 


I 


1 










1 




REQUEST 


Group 












1 






C 


















V 


















c 


















K 




1 














S 










1 








R 

















Tch 
I 

Croup 

C 

V 

G 

K 

S 

R 
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(Table 22 continued on next page) 
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Table 22 (conti;.. j) 



Initiation Response 



Event Mgt. Event Mgt. 

Function Spkr Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. Event Mgt. Pro. C.C, 




NOTE: ♦ indicates nuaber of functions occurring with dielect features. 

i 
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In this particular lesson, frequencies show that there are only a total 
of three student initiations* Those three initiations cover only two function 
categories, Informing and Requesting Inf ormation. 

The pattern of children 9 s talk in the response category covers three 
function areas, informing, controlling, and regulating information* The evi- 
dence clearly shows that children are most often responding to teacher 
questions* 

Only teacher talk occurs in the Give category, primarily evaluation* 
Neither teacher or students make use of those functional categories related to 
modifying behavior/information in the whole-group situation* 

Notice that the instances of functions accompanied by dialect features 
are almost nonexistent* The dialect features that do occur are based in 
teacher talk generated in Ask/Request speech functions* 

* 

Segment #2: Academic Small Reading Croup Lesson/Teacher Directed 
Topic: Mark TValn/Ilographles 

In this segment, a teacher-directed small-group activity, a similar pat- 
tern to that of the previous event emerges* Let ua first, however, turn our 
attention to the contextual frame surrounding this event* The small reading 
group (six members) assembles after assignments had been recorded for the 
social studies lesson prior to the call for reading groups* 

Mrs* W*, the teacher, begins the lesson by reiterating the purpose of the 
lesson, asking questions about previous readings, and explaining the homework 
assignment for the lesson* 

TCH: All right, how did the story inspire you, what did it make you want to 
do? 

R: It made me wanna, uhm f when I grow up become like* * *uhn* • «be a story 
teller or something* 
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TCH: Oh, you probably want to be a story teller, that's good. Okay, (coughs) 
You wanna write a book* What do you wanna write your 

r * 

book about? 
S: ... About.. .my life. 

TCH: Oh, you.. .you say you wanna write your autobiography. Okay. Were you 

inspired, M — ? 
M: (shakes her head) No. 

TCH: You, V— ? It didn't inspire you. Okay, but we're going on with the 

story and find out, mmybe there will be some things In... two on un like 
uh...we got down to page 15 and we talked about something that was in a 
part of the... a hose and, and I said I wanted you to go* home... home and 
mention it to your parents and find out if they had ever heard of one. 
What was that? 

C: Bric-a-brac. 

TCH: Okay, have your parents ever heard of a bric-a-brac? Okay. 
S: It was a shelf that had some ornaments. 
TCH: Okay, what did she say it was? 
R: [.hard 
TCH: Right. 

S: Like something with sea shells on it (pointing) 
TCH: Was... _ 
S:" It was a shelf-thing in afcorner, just like 

TCH: [ Right J 

S: Just like that something, like that T 1 with shelves. 
TCH: [Right J 
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t 



S: 

TCH: 
S: 

TCH: 



,?eahj Haha, right. 



.1 



.Ha ha, right. J Tc*h. That's right. What I rcacabcr about it... the one 
that I remember was one that fits In a corner. But there are different 
kinds — the one at our house used to fit In a corner and you could put 
those you, you have one? 



J: 

TCH: 
J: 
S: 
J: 

TCH: 
TCH: 
R: 
K: 



Do 



• • • 

[you? 1 
••••helves J 



lots of •••through 



it Is sort s like a. ••it' a about that long you put it in the vail. 
Put the, 



'••fin ] 
[right J 



Oh* 



Miss W— t I got one but it f s„.l 
t My grandpa has one... has little J 



holea in it... 
(doea not get the turn and talka on to S) 



R: 



th rU. parts. You just put soae on 



TCH: [Yours Is s big., 



R: the top 



TCH: 



end you got one In the middle and 



„ Uh-huhJ you got one... 
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Table 23 



Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language Functions, 

Segment 4-2 







Initiation 






Response 










Event 


Mgt. 






Event 


Mgt. 




Speaker 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


c.c. 


Event 


Mgt. 

• 


Pro. 


C.C. 


Teacher 


63 


23 


0 


0 


34 


0 


2 


u+i: 


S 


4 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


R 


12 


0 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0 


J 


1 


0 


0 


0 


9(+l) 


0 


0 


0 


M 


1 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


V 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Group 
K 


0 
1 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1 
2 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 



NOTE: + indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features* 



The figures serosa functions support the fact that the segment is predo- 
minately a teacher-directed event with relatively little student initiation* 
There is, however, an increase in student initiations when compared to the 
whole-group lesson teacher-directed event* We purpoaefully selected the more 
interactional section of the transcript as a sample for comparison here. No 
such interaction occurred in the whole-group lesson* 

Within language functions (Table 24), we again see three dominant cate- 
gories in Use, Inform, Respond, Control, and Ask/Request* 
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Table 24 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Function Category, Segaent 4-2 



Initiation 



Response 



ERLC 



V. 

MODIFY 











ngt • 




tveni 


ngt • 




Function 


Spier 


Event 


nit. 


rro» 


Event 


ngt • 


rro • 




I. 


Tch 


23 


- 


- 


7 


- 


- 


i 


INFORM/ 


S 


4 


- 


- 


7 


- 


- 


- 


RESPOND 


R 


8 


- 


- - 


13 


- 


- 


- 




J 


1 


- 






- 


- 


- 




M 


— 


— 




6 


- 


- 


- 




V 




- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 




K 


* 

1 






2 










Croup 








1 








II. 


Tch 


8 


22 


- 


4 


- 


- 


• 


CONTROL 


S 




— 


— • 




- 


- 


- 




R 


• 


— 


— — 




- 


- 


- 




J 




- 


- - 




- 


- 


• 




M 




- 


- • 




- 


- 


- 




V 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




K 


















Croup 
















III. 


Tch 


32 






6 






K+l) 


ASK/ 


S 
















REQUEST 


R 


4 






I 








OLD & 


M 


1 














NEW INFO 


J 


















V 


















K 


















Group 
















IV. 


Tch 




1 




17 








GIVE 


S 




«• 













R 

M 
S 
J 
V 
K 

Group 



Tch 

S 

R 

M 

S 

J 

V 

K 

Group 
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In both teacher-directed events, teacher talk dominates the lesson and 
dialect features rarely occur. Notice also that most of the talk is event 
bound, that is topic/content related rather than management bound, and for the 
most part student initiations are relatively depressed. 



Segment #3: Ac ad e ale Small Croup/Without Teacher 
Topic: Social Studies 

Products of the "Great Plains" region of the U.S. was the subject of 
this videotaped social studies period. Learning to locate and Interpret maps 
appeared to be a major component of the activity. Children were divided into 
approximately six groupings (their regular seating arrangements) and each 
individual table (grouping) was given a unique assignment by the teacher. The 
teacher then attended to a small reading group located at the front of the 
classroom. At no time after the assignment was given did teacher input occur. 
Children were generally cooperative, they delegated responsibilities, and in 
each group a leader emerged. 

The sample transcript below, however, portrays a group leader* s attempt 
to refocue and control breaches in group functioning. 



G: (looks threatening at L) What we lookln* for, L. 



L: We. . .whatever that thing 

S: 



!S. ^ 



Is. 

All this talkin' 'bout the United States 
G: (puts piece of paper on the table) I'm a put It (the assignment] right 

here. Anybody can't read, too bad. 
S: (complains) All they talkin' 'bout the United States. 



Look in the Bread Basket of America, everybody. Everybody Bread, (co S) 
I said Bread Basket. 
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S: 
S: 
S: 
C: 
S: 
C: 
L: 
Ct 
CH: 

L: 



C: 
C: 

C: 

C: 
C: 
C: 
S: 
L: 
G: 
L: 
G: 

L: 
G: 
S: 
L: 
G: 



:J 



Iof Am r ica 
Which page, 
What what 

I'm mo' pop you in your south. Juet, Ju»t turn to tht great... 
I 'oo*t know. (pulls up shoulders) 
Stop makln' hla mad 

I bet your better quit openln' your mouth (to S) 

(to S, angrily) twenty-two! I'm tellin* you, 

Han we ain't found no thin' yet ... and 

» 

give ua the hard stuff. 

(starts to refed from book) Row to use the book, Tou don't need a... or a 
book. Tou have to do it like this (closes book and starts looking in the 
back. 



(Exasperated) 

we the only dumbles she 



We've been lookln' the whole day long. 

corn found corn, 

it's on page thirty-five 

Where? J (looks for the page) thirty-five-thirty-five 
thirty-f ive-thir ty-f ive 
And don't nobody else get it. 
•I got it 
1 told C— 
Thirty-five? 



get corn 



I got it 



Corn 

L — , you take Barley 

r 



] 



Who 



take Barley 
two hundred 



Who's a Bartley 

|^ Barley , page two hundred 
D — , I'm gon' fin' oats for you T 

[And what's you gon do? # 
Oh ah S— It don't play like that (laughs)j 
I'm helpin' I 
Boy do you see some thin* whatever you say on this page? 
Two hundred, that's what it say, barley. 



I'm helpin' 



Everybody fin' oats 
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Table 25 

Frequency of Initiation* and Reaponee* acrow All Languagt Functions, 

Segaent 4-3 

Initiation Re»ponet 



Evant Mgt. Event Mgt. 



Speaker 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


c.c. 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


C.C. 


S 


2 


3(+l) 


0 


1 


«(+l) 


12(+2) 


1 


0 


c 


1 


IK+3) 


2 


12 


3(+l) 


8(+2) 


M+D 


5 


c 


18<+1) 


40(+5) 


13 


2 


6(+4) 


19(+4) 


9(+3) 


M+2) 


B 


0 


1 


0 




0 




0 


0 


L 


3(+3) 


6(+3) 


\ 


8(+3) 


3(+l) 


6(«) 


2 


4(+l) 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 




0 


0 



, NOTE: ♦ indicates number of function* occurring with dialect features. 



I 

The first thing we notice across functions, as r«v«ol«d in Table 25, it 
the broadened use of event categories within initUtions and responses. 
Whereas ia teacher-directed events communication was event-bound I 
(topic/content bound), children in this segment ere utilizing language func- 
tionally across Event, Event Management, Management Procedure sad Contextual 
Consent categories • 

Also outstanding ia the significant increase in use of dialect features. 
A total of five instances of dialect uae occurred in teacher-directed events. 
In this segment alone, forty-two instances of various dialect features accom- 
pany che uae of particular functions* 

A look at these data within function (see Table 26) demonstrates an 
extension in the use of functional language categories, as compared to 
teacher-directed events. Whereas teacher-directed events were restricted to 
three major language functions, and their subcategories, children make use of 
all major categories in this non-teacher-directed event. To be more specific, 
out of the possible thirty-eight to forty coded language functions, within the 
five major categories, 14 were used in teacher-directed segment. Children 
made use of 28 functions in this non-directed social studies lesson. Use of 
functions such as confirming, correcting, complaining, offering, and warning 
emerge here and are not made use of in teacher-directed events. 
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Tabic 26 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Function Category, Segment 4-3 



Initiation Response 











Event 


Mgt* 






Event 


Mgt. 




« 


Function 


Spkr 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


c.c. 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro# 






I. 


S 


0 


2(+l) 


0 


1 


2 


3(+l) 


0 


A 

0 




INFORM 


c 


0 


7(+3) 


1 


8 


2(+l) 


3 


1 


a 

0 


1 


& 


c 




16(+4) 


3 


2 


3(+D 


7<+2) 


2(+l) 


K+l) 


1 


RESPOND 


B 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






L 


2(+2) 


4(+2) 


0 


6<+l) 


1(+1) 


1 


0 


z 


I 




D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A 

0 


0 


A 

0 


1 


II. 


S 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1(+1) 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 




CONTROL 


c 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


A 

0 


• 

1 


r 




c 


5 


2K+1) 


11 


0 


0 


3 


4 


1 






I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* 




L 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A 

0 






D 


0 


0 


1 


0 


t 
0 


A. 




A 

u 




HI. 


S 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


9(+l) 


1 


A 

0 




ASK/ 


c 


0 


2 


0 


0 


A 

0 


3(+l) 




1 
1 




REQUEST 


c 


5 


3 


0 


. 0 


0 


1 


0 


K+l) 




OLD/ NEW 


B 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




INFO 


L 


1(+1) 




0 


0 


A 

0 


a 
0 




A 

u 






D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 




IV. 


S 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 


A 

u 




GIVE 


c 


1 


0 


0 


2 


• 

1 


A 

0 


0 


A 
U 






c 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6(+l) 


1 


1 






B 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






L 


0 


0 


0 


K+i) 


0 


K+l) 


0 


0 


t 




D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i 


V. 


S 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




MODIFY - 


c 


1 


0 




2 


0 


K+l) 


1 


3 






G 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3(+3) 


2(+l) 


K+2) 


3 


^ 




B 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






L 


0 


0 


0 




1 


4 


0 


K+l) 






D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



1 



kr NOTE: + indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features. 
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Segaent f4; Acadealc Saall Reading Croup Without Teacher 



Topic: Dlicuitlon of Red Hen 



This taping took place around 10:30 s.a. when the children had just 
completed writing a composition entitled „ "Whet Old Grace Do On • Rainy Day?* 
The compositions were read and then turned In to the teacher. During tran- 
sition tiae, order was aaalgncd for pencil sharpening and children were busily 
switching tables la preparation for organizing rcsding groups. Votes were 
taken electing R.G. (Reading Group) captain for the day. Xnetructioe. begins: 



C: 

I: 

C: 

I: 

C: 

S: 

C: 

D: 

C: 

L: 

I: 

S: 

S: 

C: 

L: 

L: 

D: 

It 

L: 

S: 

L: 

B: 



Alright, close your books, 
(unintelligible) 
(unintelligible) 



Close it. 



,jl's a ass y* 



all tone questions 



Alright, 
Sure 

VhAt't tha han't out? (handt are raised) 

What is it? 

D— 

(hands art nliid) Rtd Htn 
All right t I fott* go back to tht book. 
You gotta to look for tptlling word. 
No, ht don't. 

I spelled (unintelligible) Be don't have to 
unless. ..tell Ma to. 
Where did he...livej 
How you spell Red H^n, Red Ken 
You can't do that ! 
In a old barn In a old red barn, 
(to S — ) You can't do that! 

You can't do that lookln in that book. You can't be lookin In chat book. 
I can find soae short e words. That la 
How is we gon...you 
Go on C — 
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C: 



D: 

1: 

L: 

C: 

1: 

S: 

C: 

L: 

I: 

U 

t: 

B: 

C: 

S: 

C: 

I: 

C: 

D: 

S: 

C: 

D: 

C: 

5: 

L: 



Bey y«'ll 1 don't kaov if these word* art rifht ya*ll got down oo y'all 
paper. 

(?) Bow aaoy chicks did he have? (hands are raised) 
Ten 

Be gotta call your mm 

(unintelligible protest) 
(unintelligible) chlcka hit chickt n*M 1 Man hit naM, S — . 
feepce 

(to C) (unintelligible) 

What did ha tat (ha o*4 1 art raited) L — (laughter) Teah. 
Uh» f Oat*. 

(wave* htr hand) Ooh-ooh-ooh (atteapt to get turn) 
Corn 
1— . 
Who m? 

(unintelligible) What, what what what try to tat tht chickt 

Huh? 

What try to tat hit chlcka? (hand* raited) I— • 
Hawk. 

(What wtt (unintelligible) ordeel) What, what wat tharp on It. 1~. 
What? 

Claw*. (laughter) 
Clawt. Tht claw* (unintelligible) 
(unintelligible) 
Okydok. (paptrs art handtd In) 
Here Ch — , you gotta take down word* 

(getting up) I know. I'a gonna go get iom paper so he can give u* sou 
word* to study. (C«aer« shift* focu*) 
There you go. 
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Table 27 

Frequency of Inltiationa and Rceponece acroee All language Functions, 

Segsent *-* 



Speaker 




Initiation 




> 


Retponee 




Event 


Event 
Kgt. 


Mft. 
Fro. 


c.c. 


Event 


Event 
Mgt. 


Mft. 

Pro. 


C.C 


I 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 


3(+l) 




0 


C 


17(+4) 


3?<+4) 




U 




16<+3) 


3<*i) 


0 


1 


4(*3) 


?<*2> 


K*l) 


2 


3 


4(41) 


2 


1 


L 


2<*2) 


3(*2) 


3 


0 


2 


10(H) 


2(+i* 




S 


1 


1 


0 


G 


5 


2<+l) 


0 


C 


D 


0 


K+i) 


0 


0 


I 


2<*l) 


0 . 


0 



NOTE: ♦ indicate* nuaber of function* occurring with dialect feeture*. 



W* see la Table 2? that talk aero** function* In thlt ••t«nt reveal* a 

hither incidence of etudent talk In general, a higher Incidence of etudent 

initiation* in particular and a considerable Increaee in the uee of dialect 
feature*. 
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Small group lessons, without teacher, provide evidence to support the 
hypothesis that use of dialect features Is Indeed driven by the 
organization/composition of participant structures. In both of these events, 
dialect Increases significantly when compared to teacher-directed events. 

Another point to be made (see Table 28) Is that tr. ) Is a more balanced 
frequency of a variety of functions across Event, Event Management, Management 
Procedure and Context Comments In peer events. A partial explanation for this 
1 could be the difficulty children experience in maintaining purely 

topic/content related talk if a clear authority figure is not present to pre- 
{ side over the activity. Although Speaker C and Speaker C (Table 27 and 28) 

have assumed the teacher role, management techniques are used more often by 

i 

all participants. This phenomenon is in contrast to the pattern found in 
teacher-directed events. It becomes necessary for children to call upon a 
variety of functional language strategies to accomplish social and academic 
tasks in concernt. Getting the job done becomes a group responsibility. In 
the last transcript presented we noticed many chldren monitoring, clarifying, 
correcting, threatening, offering, Initiating, and organizing the language and 
activity of themselves and others. In teacher-directed activity, the student 
perception of where the responsibility for the orchestration of activity lies 
appears to be somewhat restricted. 

In looking at dialect uae across functions in Segments 3 and 4 (see Table 
29), it is interesting to find that a greater degree of dialect usage across 
participants occurs in the management domain rather than in lesson or topic 
content. The higher percentage of dialect can be of course in part be attri- 
buted to more talk in general. Another plausible explanation we are drawn to 
is that while a wide range of both phonological and syntactic dialect features 
occur, children may feel that it is more acceptable to restrict their use when 
communication concerns academic issues. Our next peer triad segment lends 
credence to this argument. 
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Table 28 



Frequency of Utterances by Major Function Category, Segment 4 









Initiation 




Respond 


e 








Event 


Mgt. 




even t 


Mot" - 
ngu . 


Function 


Spkr 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. C.C. 




Mat - 


PrO. CeCe 


I. 


I 










1 




I INFORM/ 


c 




5(+l) 


1(+1) 1 




1 




RESPOND 


B 




1(+1) 


1 




l 
i 






L 




2 




4m 


if +n 


1 




S 








1 
1 


1 ( +1 ^ 






D 














T T 

II* 


T 




I 






1 




r> r\ \Vf> U f\ T 

CuNTKUU 


n 




lb 


0 




7(+2) 


— — 




O 
















T 
U 


i 
i 




J 




6(+4) 


1 




e 
o 






1 






— — 




D 








1 






III* 


▼ 
I 








1 






ASK/ 


c 




5 (+3) 










REQUEST 


II 








1 




1 


NEW & 


L 


1(+1) 












OLD INFO 


S 




1 




4 


1 






D 




2(+l) 


• — 




i 




IV. 


I 












1 . 
1 


GIVE 


C 


1 


i 




i 
1 


0 


1 - 
1 




B 


1 


i 


- 1 










L 










1 






S 




"™ 






«• 






D 












— — 


V. 


I 




1 


1 




i 


2 


MODIFY 


C 


4 




1 


K+l) 




1(+1) - 




B 


2 




K+i) - 




3(+l) 


1 




L 










2(+l) 


2(+l) 1(+1) 




S 


1 














D 














NOTE: 


+ 


indicates 


number 


of functions occurring with dialect teatures. 



Table 29 





Dialect 


Features 


across 


Functions , 


Segments 


3 and 4 










Initiation 






Respo 


nse 




Segment 


Event 


Event 
Mgt. 


Mgt. 
Pro . 


C.C. 


Event 


Event 
Mgt. 


Mgt. 
Pro. 


C.C 


3 


(+4) 


(+12) 




(+3) 


(+7) 


(+10) 


(+4) 


(+3) 


4 


(+6) 


(+9) 


(+2) 




(+D 


(+13) 


(+2) 


(+D 
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i Segment #5: Academic/ Non-Academic Peer Triad 

Topic: Adjectives 

The Initial assignment given during this segment required that each child 
select a book and discuss It with his/her group. The children were seated In 

t 

, their regular seating pattern. They were not In reading or math groups. 

Three chldren were targeted for this segment, two boys and one girl. 
| Students were either selected by the teacher to start the discussion, 

they volunteered, or negotiated with the group for a turn, A larger piece of 
? the assignment was to search for compound words and adjectives within the 

book's passages. After recognizing and repeating the descriptive words, 
* children were expected to write a list of appropriate words that had been 

1 Identified. 

i Prior to the Interaction In the transcript, P and G are discussing the 

assignment. P suddenly begins Interpreting her book. E abruptly Interrupts 
by saying, "Let me talk about mine (Blackula).~ £ begins discussing 
creatures. G Interrupts and soon they are off on a side discussion about 
"real" vs. "fake" creatures* P Interrupts In an attempt to lure the boys back 
on task by reminding them of their quest for a list of descriptive words. At 
this point the sample transcript picks up. The bulk of the remainder of the 
segment Is spent discussing G's book In a way that is unrelated to the assign* 
ment at hand. 

Awrlght . . .Look for the leather, leather back turtle. Wood turtle. 
Forest. 

You know the Forest Turtle — Is that right? 
Yeah 
Yeah 

Look for the urn Sof 1 Shell 
Sof Shell 

(points to book) sof 1 shell sof 1 shell, 

sof shell 

Wrong. Up here! that it. I got one that's gon fool you 
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P: 

, G: 
I: 
G: 
I: 
P: 

G: 
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I: 
G: 
I: 
G: 

I: 
P: 
G: 



P: 
I: 
G: 

P: 
G: 
G: 
P: 
P: 
G: 
P: 



a minute (CAMERA SHIFTS FOCUS) 



Yeah. 



Show me 

Here it is. Wait a minute Wait 

[ Where - 

Has ha. Look for the snapping turtle. Wrong. There it is, 
snapping turtle (laughs) 

ow nan. that's how it look 

They cute ain't they 
Now you know what the snapping turtle looks like. His head is go like a 
foot. You sat whan they got a head goln' up like a foot 
(CAMERA BACK AT EVENT) Giant tortoise (to Paa) 
(points to book) and the soft turtle 
Those things But how you gat ua back 

(P — points to book) Nope. Righ' hare. Giant Tortoise. Uh Rain Turtle 
Rain Turtle 

What? (points correctly) 

Huh. One last tiae. You go first (to Irvin) 1 give you 
This snake also has * triangular head. Yep. let me turn. 
Look for it? (points to book) 
Don't do that. 

« 

As a real one. What's that? (to P— who's trying to get his attention) 
Ain't supposed to be talkin* we... he 'posed to be deacribin' 



I: 
P: 
G: 
I: 
P: 
G: 



Oh wait a minute. Irvin's turn. Uhm, which one's the reptile, 
reptile*. • 

There's the reptile, right there, reptile right there 
That one's so easy. You see the way his neck shaped 

You mean t^e lines 

(unintelligible) 
Yeah. 

You see it's back here with the lines. The linin'. It tells you by the 



linin* 



See, there it is 

You know what I think 



When you find that linin' 
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C: Like that, that f s ft reptile (proaouaced "reptile") 



(G sees Ms* W coming and sterts looking for something in his desk. P and I turn 
•round to look at Ms. W) 

P: S — can 1 have sotte paper please? (leans back) J — , that describee 

something don't it? 
G: Yeah. 
I: (whispers to G) 

P: Is that (unintelligible) the bottom of the page 
I: (to P, points to book) the bottom of the page 
P: Describin' (unintelligible) 

Ugh, look at his head 
I: You wanna saa Young Frankenstein? 
G: Yeah. 

I: There he is, Young Frankenstein* 

G: Ain't nothin' 

P: (W asks for lists, she Ignores P's response) I left my book home, Ms* W. 

The point that was made earlier regarlng the high incidence of dialect 
use in non-teacher-directed events occurring with management utterances as 
opposed to content utterances may appear to be in contradiction with the data 
provided in Segment 5, the peer/peer event (see Table 30). Notice, first, 
that management and topically unrelated talk drops off drastically. 
Initiations and responses are clearly dominated by topic/content rather than 
by management. Also more detailed data (not shown here) provide evidence that 
28 of the 38-40 functions coded across function categories were used by these 
children. The high incidence of function (+) plus dialect features in the 
Event category, we think, can be explained by the curious nature of this 
segment. At first glance of the transcript one would conclude that these 
interactions would be placed in an academic category. What is interesting is 




that these children were assigned a language arts task which involved making 
lists of adjectives found while reading passages in boons of their choice. It 
is apparent from the transcript provided that these children are off task. It 
is a plausible explanation, then, that the perceptions of the participants may 
be that they are involved in a non-academic task. As seen In other group 
transcripts without the teacher present, children appear to have a tendency to 
put great emphasis on staying on task. The academic nature of the assignment 
seems to pressure children to keep each other "in line" and doing the "right" 
things. However, when the academic nature of the tasks falls out, for oome 
reason or another, staying within both arbitrary and assumed lesson bounds is 
no longer perceived as relevant. Segment 5 seems to be a case where children 
are staying on topic because of their own interest in the topic and the con- 
text they have created for interaction. There are no lesson "bounds* dic- 
tating what is acceptable to discuss and what is not. Shaping each other f s 
behavior according to an imposed task is not functional in a context such as 
the one these children have developed. 



Table 30 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language Functions, 
Segment 4-5 



Initiation Response 







Event 


Mgt. 






Event 


Mgt. 




Speaker 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


c.c. 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


C.C. 


P 


20(+5) 


3(+D 


4(+2) 




40(+9) 


1 


0 


0 


G 


69(+13) 


16 


0 


0 


50(+20) 


1 


0 


0 


I 


7(+D 


0 


0 


0 


27(+4) 


1 


0 


0 



NOTE: + indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features. 
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Table 31 reveals for Segment S the highest use of dialect features across 
functions when compared to all other segments. One could argue that the 
greater use of dialect could be a factor related particular Individuals and 
their level of dialect use. In other words these children could fall Into the 
"heavy" dialect user category and consistently speak dialect more often than 
other children. We attempted to build In overlap of children across events to 
deal with this Issue. It proved to be a difficult task given the many 
changing group configurations In the 4th grade classroom. However, two of the 
three children in Segment 5 can be located in other segments. Their use of 
language functions and dialect features varies across all segments. We will 
give this topic further consideration in greater detail in our overall sum- 
mary. 

Table 31 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Function Category, Segment 4-5 



Initiation 



Response 



Function 



Spkr 



Event 



Event 
Mgt. 



Mgt. 
Pro. 



C.C. 



Event 



Event 
Mgt. 



Mgt. 
Pro. 



C.C. 



I. 

INFORM 



P 

G 
I 



8 
6 



II. P 22 

CONTROL G 2 
I 



47 
1 



13 



III. 

ASK/ 
REQUEST" 



P 7 

G 11(1+) 

I 3 



3(1+) 



IV. 

GIVE 



P 1 

G 3(1+) 
I 



V. 

MODIFY 



P 1 

G 3(1+) 

I 



NOTE: + Indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features. 
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When we turn our attention to an examination of the actual functions + 
dialect found across all events (see Table 32), a more comprehensive picture 
emerges. Two questions should be asked in light of these data: a) Are there 
clear patterns revealing how functions may be controlled by events; b) Do 
dialect features systematically accompany specific functions more often than 
others. Segments 1 (whole group) and 2 (small group with teacher) will not be 
helpful in answering the second question above due to the absence of dialect 
features. But what is revealing about these segments is that predominantly 
three major functions are utilized in communication: informing, controlling, 
and asking. In Segment 1, there are a mere two instances of student ini- 
tiations. The smaller group, Segment 2, allows for more student 
initiations — IS instances. 

Non-teacher-directed segments show a more balanced use of language across 
the five functional categories in contrast to the three used in teacher- 
directed events. A close examination of those segments which are not teacher- 
directed (3, 4, and 5) show the expected increase in participant elicitatioo 
and response. What is striking is that all three segments indicated a high 
occurrence of initiations in the infc>ming, controlling, and requesting cate- 
gories, yet dialect features appear with low frequency with language which, in 
particular, controls information or behavior, a finding that requires more 
attention in further analysis. As mentioned earlier, speech across initiation 
functions in non-teacher events shifts from event categories to management 
categories. An exception is the peer/peer segment (5) where speech is predo- 
minantly content- and topic-related. In contrast, responding moves appear to 
accommodate use of dialect features across speech functions. That is, it can 
be shown that for both segments involving small groups without teacher, 
greater use of dialect features is restricted to responding moves. This is 
also the case for the peer/peer segment. 

In summary, we will review the major points that have been reported. 
Table 32 broadly summarizes information by segment. We have found that in 
teacher-directed events (Segments 1 and 2), teacher talk dominates the lesson; 
this teacher talk is predominantly event (topic related) rather than 
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management bound. Teacher-directed events also demonstrate an unbalanced use 
of language functions across participants* The rare occurrences of student 
talk are found in the response category and directly reflect the functional 
category indicated by the teacher* Teacher and student utterances are almost 
never accompanied by dialect. Dialect is virtually absent in teacher-directed 
events* 

In non-teacher-directed events (Segments 3 and 4), the frequency of 
language use across functions is more balanced, encompassing more functions. 
Since the children themselves are managing the event, it appears that topic- 
related talk (Event category) is more difficult to maintain. Utterances vs. 
non-teacher-directed events predominate in the Event Management rather than 
Event categories. Along with the shift in talk, dialect increases overall and 
in the Event Management category in particular. 
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Table 32 



Frequency of Initiations and Responses across All Language 
Functions, by Tape Segoent 



Tape 
Segment 



Initiation 



Response 



Spkr Event 



Event 
Mgt. 



Mgt. 
Pro. 



C.C. 



Event 



Event 
Mgt. 



Mgt. 
Pro. 



C.C. 



1 

Whole 

group: 

Academic 



Tch 

C 

I 

K 

V 

C 

S 

c 



72(+3) 48 



0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 



11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



22 
20 
8 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 



15 
2 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

c 

0 



2 


Tch 


63 


23 


0 


0 


34 


' 0 


2 


1(+1) 


Small 


J 


1 


0 


0 


0 


9(+l) 


0 


0 


0 


group 
with 


R 

M 


12 
1 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


14 
6 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


teacher: 


S 


4 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Reading 


K 


1 


0 


o ■ 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


acadealc 


V 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 



5 P 20(+5) 3(+l) 4(+2) 4 40(+9) 1 0 0 

Peer/Peer C 69(*13) 16 0 0 50(+20) 1. 0 0 

wt th I 7(*D 0 0 0 27(+4) 1 0 0 



teacher: 
Non-academic 



4 


I 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 


3(+l) 


4 


0 


Small 


C 


17(*4) 


37(+4) 


8(+D 


0 


3(+D 


l6(+3) 


3(+D 


0 


group 
without 


B 


4(+D 


7(+2) 


K+D 


2 


3 


4(+D 


2 


1 


L 


2(+D 


3(+2) 


3 


0 


2 


10(H) 


2(+D 


3(+D 


teacher: 


S 


1 


1 


0 


0 


5 


2(+D 


0 


0 


Reading 


D 


0 


K+D 


0 


0 


6 


2(+D 


0 


0 


3 


S 


2 


3(+D 


0 


1 


4(+D 


12(+2) 


1 


0 


Small 


c 


1 


ll(+3) 


2 


12 


3(+l) 


8(+2) 


4(+D 


5 


group 


G 


18(+1) 


40(+5) 


13 


2 


6(+4) 


19(+4) 


9(+3) 


4(+2) 


with 


B 


0 


1 


0 




0 




0 


0 


teacher: 


L 


3(+3) 


6(+3) 


1 


8(+3) 


3(+l) 


6(+2) 


2 


4(+l) 


Reading 


D 


0 


0 


1 




0 




0 


0 


academic 





















NOTE: + indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features. 
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Table 33 includes a breakdown of dialect uae across function by segment. 
The percentage of dialect use dramatically increases. Table 34 shows the 
breakdown of calk by event focus and dialect percentages by event focus are 
provided. A greater percentage of dialect occurs in the functional categories 
responding vs. initiating events. 

Findings in peer/peer events demonstrate a dramatic drop in event manage- 
ment and management procedure (topically unrelated talk). We find a higher 
incidence of dialect use both in initiating and responding events. The high 
use of dialect in the event category is not unrelated to the greater number of 
utterances in this category. 

When viewing non-teacher-directed events altogether (Segments 3, A, and 
5), most of the students 1 speech functions fall in the informing, controlling, 
requesting end modifying focus categories. 

Overall we can say the following about functional language use and its 
relationship to dialect uae in this fourth grade classroom: 

a) Language functions £o vary according to conversational context* 

b) Host of the interactive talk occurs in the initiating category rather 
than responding. This picture shifts when teacher vs. student talk is the 
focus or when participation structures (small troup, whole group, teacher- 
directed, non-teacher-directed) is the variable in question. 

c) A higher incidence of dialect use occurs in non-teacher-directed 
events. This greater percentage of dialect features in small group events 
without teacher presence emerges in the Event Management category. The 
peer/peer event is an exception in that dialect features predominate in the 
Event category (topic related talk). 

d) A low incidence of dialect use occurs in the function category of 
Control • 
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Table 33 

Dialect Feature* across Language Function* 





Initiation 


Response 






Segoent 
Huaber 


Event Mgt. 
Event Mgt . Pro . C. C . Event 


Event 
Mgt. 


Mgt. 
Pro. 


C.C. 


TEACHER-DIRECTED EVENTS: WHOLE GROUP/SHALL CROUP (ACADEMIC) 






1 


(+3) - - 








2 


- - - (+1) 






(♦1) 


Totals 


3 I 






1 


TOTAL • 5 










NON-TEA CHER- 


'DIRECTED EVENTS: SHALL CROUP (ACADEMIC) 








3 


Initiations • 19 


Responses 


• 24 






(+4) (+12) - (+3) (+7) 


(♦10) 




(+3) 


3 


Initiations • 17 


Responses 


• 17 






(+6) (+9) (+2) - (+1) 


(♦13) 


(+2) 


(+1) 


Totals 


(+10) (+21) (+2) (+3) (+8) 


(♦23) 


(H) 


(+4) 


TOTAL * 77 










NON-TEACHER- 


-DIRECTED EVErfTS: PEER/ PEER CROUP (NON-ACADEMIC) 






5 


Initiations • 22 


Responses 


- 33 





(+19) -(+D (+2) - (+33) 
TOTAL -55 
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Tabl* 34 

Total Talk by Focut aero** Segments 



Initiation 



Rc*poo*t 



ScgMOt 




Event 








Event 


Mgt. 




Nuaber 


Event 


Kgt. 


Pro. 


c.c. 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


C.C. 






Initiation* 


• 219 






Response* 


• 131 




1 


72 


48 


11 


2 


52 


- 


2 


1 


2 


63 


23 






76 








Total 


135 


71 


11 


2 


128 


-> 


2 


1 


Z dialect 




.04 






.008 






.1 






Initiation* 


• 163 






Response* 


.• 132 




4 


23 


51 


12 


4 


20 


37 


11 


4 




24 


61 


17 


23 


16 


45 


16 


13 


Total 


48 


in 


29 


27 


36 


82 


27 


17 


Z dialect 


.21 


.19 


.07 


.11 


.22 


.28 


.22 


.24 






Initiation* 


• 206 






Responses 


• 120 




5 


96 


38 


4 


4 


117 


3 






Z dialect 


.20 


.3 


.50 




.28 
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Table 


35 








O A r* rm A S* 

oegfienc 


Utterance Totals by Major Function, Fourth Grade 








INITIATION 








INFORM 
FUNCTION 


CONTROL 
FUNCTION 


ASK/ REQUEST 
FUNCTION 


GIVE 
FUNCTION 


MODIFY 
FUNCTION 


Event 


Utter- Percent 

anrpa Dl/tleCt 
atlLCo i7Aaa.cv»t 


Hr re r— Percent 
ances Dialect 


Utter- Percent 
ances Dialect 


utter rercent 
ances Dialect 


Utter- Percent 
ances Dialect 


TEACHER- 
DIRECTED: 

Seg. i 
Seg. 2 

Total 


9 A 
ZO 

37 


61 

30 


A6 
37 


0 
1 


0 
0 


63 02 


91 OZ 


33 6Z 


1 oz 


0 OZ 


NON-TEACHER- 
DIRECTED: 












Small Group: 
Seg. 3 
Seg* A 

Total 


59 
9 


AA 
A6 


13 
21 


6 
5 


A 
10 


68 25Z 


90 3Z 


3A A1Z 


11 9Z 


1A 1AZ 


Peer/Peer: 
Seg- 5 

Total 


57 35Z 


36 5Z 


25 0Z 


5 OZ 


3 33Z 


125 30Z 


123 AZ 


59 2AZ 


16 13Z 


17 18Z 
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Table 35 (continued) 
RESPONSE 



Event 



INFORM 
FUNCTION 



Utter- Percent 
ances Dialect 



CONTROL 
FUNCTION 



Utter- Percent 
ances Dialect 



ASK/ REQUEST 
FUNCTION - 

Utter- Percent 
ances Dialect 



GIVE 
FUNCTION 



Utter- Percent 
ances Dialect 



MODIFY 
FUNCTION 



Utter- Percent 
ances Dialect 



TEACHER- 
DIRECTED: 

Seg. I 
Seg. 2 

Total 



58 
A9 

107 



.9Z 



A 
A 



OZ 



11 

7 

18 



OZ 



13 
17 

30 



OZ 



0 
0 



OZ 



NON-TEACHER- 
DIRECTED: 



Small Group: 

Seg. 3 28 

Seg. A _19_ 

Total A7 



23Z 



11 
16 

27 



30Z 



21 
9 

30 



17Z 



10 
9 

19 



HZ 



21 
1A 

35 



AOZ 



Peer/Peer : 
Seg. 5 

Total 



AA 



91 



36Z 
30Z 



29 



50Z 
31Z 



16 



A6 



38Z 
2AZ 



38 



57 



13Z 
12Z 



19 



5A 



32Z 
37Z 
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3. The Sixth Grade Class 



Introduction 

This section of the final report comprised an analysis of the sixth grade 
classroom selected for this linguistic study. The analysis covers three major 
areas: (1) the classroom life and the rituals therein as reconstructed from 
observational notes collected over a four-day period before the actual 
language data collection began, (2) an analysis of functional language use and 
dialect diversity based on videotaped segments of four different 
situational /contextual events within the class, (J) the final component of the 
analysis includes a detailed look at teacher language in relation to 
correcting strategies used to modify dialect use by the students in the sixth 
grade classroom. 

A. Observation Notes 

Thirty-two students were a part of the sixth grade class observed in this 
study. The physical layout of the classroom is diagrammed below. 




CLOSETS AOT> LOCKERS 





row 


of 


desks 






row 


of 


desks 






row 


of 


desks 



Table 

Blackboard 
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The sixth grade classroom was observed for 20 hours over a four-day 
period, 7 April (8:30-3:00), 8 April (8:30-3:00), 9 April (8:30-12:00), and 
20 May (8:30-12:00). A major focus for these preliminary observations was on 
class groupings and routines formed and executed during regular classroom 
events. A fundamental sequence of events in sixth grade during the initial 
observational phase follows schematically. 



7 April 8 April 

large group large group 

( opening) (opening) 
small group 

large group 

recess/lunch recess/lunch 

small group large group 

large group small group 



9 April 20 May 

large group large group 

(opening) (opening) 



rec ess / 1 unch recess/lunch 



Upon entering the classroom, students generally meandered around in small 
groups clustering sround the pencil sharpener. Many students found seats and 
immediately began seat activities. 

The first major routine that should be noted was the class coverage of the 
days schedule which was consistently on the blackboard before the children 
entered the classroom in the mornings. The teacher, in chorus with students, 
recited the day's schedule of events, making corrections where needed. 

What was referred to as the school opening followed the recognition of the 
day's schedule of events. An "officer of the day" was pre-selected, through a 
recognized rule system, to lead in the school opening. The officer of the day 
(a different student is chosen daily) has several responsibilities: 
(1) organize the school opening, (2) secure name cards, (3) control selection 
of activities and nomination of peers, and (4) close the event. Sometimes the 
selection is made on the spot by the teacher: 

T: Whose turn is it to open school, David? (a true nomination 
rather than a request for information) 
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The opening could be described as a well-defined ritual replete with 
participants' shared knowledge of rules and limitations operating within the 
ritual. The officer of the day instructed participants to 

0: Please stand. Place your hand over your heart. Begin. 

These statements signalled the recitation of the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. After the Pledge of Allegiance, the officer of the day requests 
suggestions for the singing, either a patriotic song, a spiritual song, a fun 
song, or a poetry recitation. Several songs of each type, as well as poetry 
selections, are collectively sung and recited by the group. Only the 
classroom teacher ever overruled a suggestion and offered a replacement. 

The other classroom routines and rituals include those that seem to be 
regulatory or for the purpose of control and maintaining order and those 
related to customary organizing of classroom activities. A description of 
both categories of rituals follows: 

1. Routines/Rituals to Control/Maintain Order 

Forming Lines : A well-defined procedure for lining up. Lines are formed 
for all trips out of the room — to the bathroom, recess, lunch, etc. Ladies or 
men's week is designated and referred to all week. Before each line-up, 
statements like 

T: Okay, Boys and Girls lines. 

T: Whose week is it—Girls or Boys? 

are made by the teacher. 

Posting Initials : Anyone leaving the room (during a classroom event) for 
any reason which does not require the direct permission of the teacher 
(bathroom break, drink of water, nurse f s office) must post their initials on 
the blackboard. It is expected that the initials be erased upon return. 
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Verbal Strategics : These represent phrases or statements consistently 
used by this sixth grade classroom teacher to maintain control. Students were 
clearly aware of the appropriate verbal and behavioral to be made. 

T: Step out Into the hall. 

T: Excuse me. 

T: Are we talking? 

T: We are supposed to do what? 

T: He has his hand up, what Is the rule? 

Move It Back ; The convention of moving one's desk to the back or to the 
side of the room when one too many reprimands have been Issued. Virtually a 
look and * gesture (backward wave of the hand) elicits the appropriate 
response from students. 

2. Routines/Rituals Related to Customary Classroom Activities 

Playground/Recess : It Is customary for the girls and boys "to spilt up for 
separate activities • 

Conversation Breaks ; Usually allowed for right before transition periods 
between lessons or activities. Usually students were allowed 3-5 minutes to 
chat about whatever they wanted. Many times the teacher would participate 
In small group discussions related to community Issues (I.e., gangs, stealing, 
upcoming events, families). 

Language Correction ; Correction of dialect by the classroom teacher would 
occur during large-group, small-group, and Individual activities across 
classroom events. Student repetition of the corrected form or part of speech 
was always expected. 

S: •••the way you done It. 

T: Did It! (with mock menacing look) 

S; Did It. (In lowered voice) 
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S: 
T: 
S: 



I ain't get to do mine! 
Didn't. 

I didn't get to do mine. 



T: Somebody Is still putting the ~s~ on "means. 
Some of the words are unclear. 
Say those words ! 

S: Here's me and P— 's. You ain't give us the homework sheet. 

T: I didn't , (with pained look) 

S: You didn't, (with look of recognition) 

The major purposes of these routines and rituals seem to be to (a) smooth 
transition periods, (b) maintain order, and (c) reinforce academic conven- 
tions. 

B. Functional Language and Dialect Diversity 

Five segments were selected for analysis. All segments were videotaped 
activities within the sixth grade and can be described as follows: 

1. Whole group lesson, teacher-directed. 
Topic: Parts of Speech 

2. Small group with teacher, academic. 
Topic: Responsibility 

3.. Small group with teacher, nonacaderalc. 

Topic: Sleeping Habits 
• 4. Peer/peer (three children) without teacher, nonacademlc. 

Topic: Stagef right 
5. Small reading group, teacher-directed academic. 

Topic: Food Chains 
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Segment tl: Academic Whole Group Lesson/Teacher Directed 
Topic: Healths Personal Hygiene 

i 

This whole group segment was videotaped In the late morning just before 
i lunch and recess. After a short transition period Ms. B, the sixth grade 

teacher, introduced the English lesson for the day. She opens the lesson by 
j making reference to a previous lesson where they had begun to cover some of 

j the material scheduled for the day's lesson. 

f ~ 

j TCH: Now. What are the words that you talk about a noun. The two parts of 

speech we talked about in class before. . .to talk about a noun. What is 



the word that describes a noun? 

G: Pronoun. • .pronoun. 

TCH: That's the word that takes the place of a noun. 

S: Adjective. 

TCH: Adjective. What is a word that describes a noun? Adjective. 
G: Adjective. 

TCH: Who can give ma an adjective for the word boy? Something that describes 

the word... 

SI: Thin. 

S2: Strong. 

TCH: Strong boy, good. 

D: (waving her hand) The boy ran. 

TCH: The boy ran. .. .skinny boy.... quiet boy. 

K: Shy. 

D: Tall. 

TCH: Tall boy. 

S: Skinny. 

TCH: Skinny boy. 

S: Fat. 

TCH: Quiet boy. 
S: (unintelligible) boy. 
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TCH: 



S: 

TCH: 
S: 

TCH: 
S: 

TCH: 

SI 

S2: 

TCH: 

L: 

S: 

TCH: 
S: 

TCH: 
G: 

TCH: 
G: 

TCH: 
S: 

SOME 

TCH: 

SI: 

S2: 

S3: 

TCH: 

SS: 

TCH: 

SOME 

S: 

TCH: 



Okay f any word that describes. Now some people, why it's just got con- 
fused between a roooun and an adjective. What is the word that takes 
the place of a noun? 
A pronoun. 

Pronoun. Who can give oc an example of some pronouns? 
He ran. 

He. Pronoun for you. 
It. (some laugh) 
A pronoun for you. 
Him. 
Hiii- 
No- Vm asking... L — ? 
Yourself. 
I know • 

Put your hand down, L — . What is a pronoun for yourself? 
His-hia. 

You wouldn't say... call yourself, hia. What would you call yourself? 
He -me. 

So that's a pronoun. Another pronoun for yourself would be what? 
I. 

I. What is the pronoun for a book? 
I. 

; It. 

It. What is the pronoun for all of us? 
We. 
They. 
Us. 



Any word that takes the place of a noun is a what? 



What is an adjective? 

A word that (unintelligible) 

A word that describes a noun. 

A word that describes a noun. 



Pronoun. 
Pronoun. 



So now we have, we usually, we have 
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articles that come before.. .to indicate a noun la coming up* 'Member we 
said an, an article waa a noun-indicator • Who could nana tha articles 

for me? 
S: The. 

TCH: Put your hand up pleaae. 









Table 36 






Frequency 


of Initiation* 


and Responses 


Across Functions, Segment 6-1 






Initiation 




Response 






Event 


Mft. 




Event Mjt. 


Speaker 


Event 


Mat. 


Pro. C.C. 


Event 


Hit. Pro. C.C. 


Teacher 


75 


1 




18 


4 


Croup 








42 




S 


1 






6 




D 








4 




K 


1 






1 




L 


2 






2 




L 








1 




L 












J 


1 






3 





NOTE: + lndlcatea number of functions occurring with dialect features. 

It Is clear from the data presented In Table 36 that in the whole group 
setting in sixth grade talk is even more restricted in terms of situation and 
function than the fourth grade whole group. Teacher talk is predominantly in 
one category—that of the event. The teacher talk it very event-specif lc 
(topic/content related); virtually no management or procedural talk is pre- 
sent. It has been observed that the more structured the lesson in this class, 
the more specific the questioning the less managing talk is required. This 
teacher has expressed concerns in the area of student control and has employed 
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specific strategies to tighten control especially during large group lessons. 
Likewise, student talk is restricted to topic/content related responses . 
Student initiations are virtually nonexistent. 

Table 37 gives a further breakdown by functional categories. Teache: 
talk occurs primarily in the Inform and Ask/request category. As one would 
expect— student talk is restricted to Inform/respond category. No student 
talk occurs io the Control, Ask/request or Modify categories, which suggests 
almost no initiation to new topics or issues to the discussion. Again, stu- 
dent talk also does not vary situationally or functionally. The same is true 
of the fourth grade data however the control category (directives, invitation 
to bid, nominations, etc.) was utilized as was a large concentration of 
teacher talk in the Event Management category. This difference across grade 
may be due only to the selection of segments. It is our opinion based upon 
extensive observation that generally speaking, much more control and manage- 
ment talk \#ould most likely occur more prevalently in most situations than is 
evidenced here* 

A complete -parallel with the fourth grade data is revealed where atten- 
tion is turned to dialect uaage. It is virtually nonexistent. Only one 
instance of dialect use occurs from a student. No use of dialect was evi- 
denced in the fourth grade data. Issues of dialect in the sixth grade will 
not be treated comprehensively in the segment analyses. The section on 
correction is intended to more adequately cover the dialect trends in this 
classroom. A careful look at the sample transcript for Segment 1 reveals that 
student responses are primarily phrases or one-word answers rather than 
complete sentences. The students respond only to the question at hand and do 
not elaborate or extend the interaction either by introducing new information 
or extending old information. Teacher questioning techniques, here, demand 
performative responses. The questioning strategies demand one-word answers. 
Most teacher questions occur in the request new inf oraation-choice/product 
categories. Few process or -tetaprocess questions are raised. These questions 
would require aore than yes/no or single correct product resopnses. 
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Tabic 37 

Frequency of Utterance* by Major Functions Category, Segment 6-1 



Initiation 



Function Spkr Event 



Event 



Mgt. 
Pro. 



C.C. 



Reeponse 



Event 




Pro. 



X. 

INFORM fc 
RESPOND 



Tch 

Group 

S 

D 

K 

L 

L 

L 

J 



45 
1 
1 



II. 

CONTROL 



Tch 



14 



III. 
ASK/ 
REQUEST 



Tch 
J 



45 
I 



IV. 
GIVE 



Tch 
S 



2 
2 



V. 

MODIFY 



Tch 



NOTE: + Indicate* number of function* occurring with dialect features. 
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Segment 92: Academic Small Groups with Teacher 
Topic: Community Responsibility 



This segment takes place around 2:00 in the afternoon* The situation 
occurs after a "milling around" transition period* Small groups of children 
are talking, some are reading, others are writing at the blackboard. The 
teacher is out of tha room for part of the time. After her return she spends 
a fair amount of time getting the group under control. Many management direc- 
tives are shouted to the group, after which time a general conversation begins 
about stealing. It begins to take on lesson characteristics or attributes 
when the sixth grade teacher begins to structure the conversation. 

A sample transcript follows: 



TCH: But a lot of big kids get away with that* They put a little kid up to 
steaiin 1 . The little kid goes through the store and steals* And then 
the big kid outside helps eat... the little kid eat the candy. Is that 
equally to blame? 

S: No* 

SS: Yeah. 

TCH: Yeah* 

S: Yeah. 

TCH: And the big kid's even more to blame. How many people influence their 

brothers and sisters that way? 
SS: (laughter) 

S: (laughing and waving hand to say "no") Un-un, I wouldn't do it- Un-un, 
un-un. 

TCH: Would you think of doing that, Je — ? 
JE: Huh? 

TCH: Would you think of doing that all? 
JE: No. I wouldn't do that. 
S: Yeah. 

JO: (unintelligible) (pointing to JE) 
TCH: Jo — , would you think of that? 
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JE: Jo— walked out of Kreske's with his hands in his pocket. 

JO: No, but the boy down at the drugstore, Jo — walked out 

SS: (laughing) 

TCH: Bey, Jo—, whatcha do? 

JO: (inaudible) 

TCH: (inaudible) Did you ever do that, Jo — ? 

S: Yeah. - 

S: Be stole some candy. 

S: Be stole two candy bars. 

JO: (inaudible) time. 

TCH: Wait a minute. Listen to^ Jo--. Jo—, what do you do sometimes? 

JE: He stole. 

SS: (unintelligible) 

TCH: Wait a minute. 

JE: Two. 

TCH: I f m listenin' to Jo — . Jo — , whata you doin' sometimes? 

JO: (inaudible) 

TCH: Jo— ? Jo—? 

JO: Huh? 

TCH: Whata you do sometimes? 

S: Somethin 1 silly. 

TCH: (shouting) I'm listening to Jo—! 

S: Stole some shoes. 

JO: (shrugs shoulders) I don't know. 

TCH: You said I do sometimes. 

JE: Cory did it, too. 

JO: Billy do too. 

S: You do too. 

TCH: You know what does the word too mean? Aren't you admitting you do it 
yourself when you use the word too? 
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Table 38 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses Across Functions, Segment 6-2 



Initiation Response 



Event Mgt. Event Mgt. 

Speaker Event Mgt. Pro, C.C. Event Mgt, Pro- C^C, 

Teacher 42 7 4 1 



Group 2 5 3 

L 1 7 

J 6 li 

_J 2 § 

NOTE: + indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features. 

Most notable in Table 38 is the fact that in this small group setting 
with teacher present, teacher talk dominates the topic at hand. This "lesson- 
is quite different from the formal, structured academic whole group lesson in 
that it became labelled academic because of the nature of the interaction 
rather than the structure- It became more than a discussion — a clear purpose 
and message was to be learned. As the discussion progressed, teacher 
questioning strategies and student responses began to look more "lesson like." 

As was the case in the whole group lesson, teacher and student talk is 
content/topic related. Student talk continues to dominate the response cate- 
gory, yet more student initiation does occur— one student is primarily respon- 
sible for the rise in student initiations. 

In the small group setting we see more management talk used by the 
teacher- A look at Table 39 shows us that most of the management talk falls 
in the functional category of control. Teacher talk again predominates in the 
Informing and Requesting Information functional categories- However, the 
variety of teacher talk increases, five functions in the Inform category are 
used, five functions in the Control category are used, as well as six func- 
tions in the Requesting category. Student talk is also more varied, albeit in 
smaller quantities, spanning four of the five functional categories. In the 
whole group lesson, student talk was restricted to only two functional cate- 
gories. 
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Table 39 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Functions Category, Segment 6-2 









Initiation 




Response 










Event Mgt. 




Event 


Mgt. 


Function 


Spkr 


Event 


Mgt. Pro. C.C. 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. C.C 


I. 


Tch 


20 




9 


2 




INFORM & 


Group 


1 




2 


3 




RESPOND 


L 


1 




6(+l) 








J 


4 




5 








J 


1 




4<+2) 







II. Tch 8 7 4 

CONTROL 



III. Tch 14 
ASK/ J 2 
REQUEST J 1 

IV. J 
GIVE L 

V. Tch 1 
MODIFY J 2(4-1) 

NOTE: + indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features. 



6(+l) 



2 
1 
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Segaent #3: Nonacadeniic Small Group with Teacher 
Topic: Sleeping Habits 



This short segment takes place after a reading group session commencing 
at about 10:40 In the late morning. The teacher suggests that the class take 
a five-minute break. A short discussion ensues surrounding what possible 
activities might take place during the break and whether or not the class will 
be going outside later. One of the students who hAd not participated in the 
formal reading group was found sleeping at her desk and the sixth grade 
teacher, Ma- B, called attention to the sleeping student. A general 
discussion begin* about when various students in the class wake up in the 
morning. The sample transcript follows: 

TCH: Anyhow, let's take a five minute break. Then by that time, if we have 

time we can play- 
S: Okay. Can we... 

TCH: d — f g 0 down, look out the window and Just see who's out there. Now 

sometime today we have to write a note about Jamestown. K ? 
S: She's reading. 

TCH: E _? Can't get up at seven o'clock? Hake yourself one of these if you 
have time. 

S: No. My mom be mad if I stjay up all night long. 

TCH: You know the way we usually do it in this room. Everybody gives me 

their telephone number for my book. Then I call. ..I call everybody's 
telephone and get them out of bed. Only one year somebody went back to 
bed. 

S: Bet I wouldnta. (other comments) I'll call you. 

TCH: Oh, that would be very nice. I'd appreciate that. Thank you. (pause) 

Because, because every kid has worked well. 
S: I go to sleep early. I worked until 6 o'clock. I worked until 6 

o'clock and I went back home to sleep and I sleep. 
TCH: Oh, let me try that. 

S: I'm going to bed at 11 o'clock. If I go co bed early I'll get up late. 
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TCH: How many people in this room get up before 6 o'clock in the morning? 

(show of hands) 
S: I do. 

S: I get up at seven o'clock* 

S: I get up at 8 o'clock and then go back to sleep* 
TCH: What time do you get up, M — ? 



Table 40 reveals the dominance of teacher talk even in very small group 
nonacademic contexts. Certainly, relatively more student initiations occur in 
this small group setting, however the numbers are so small that it is not 
feasible to draw any conclusions in this area. 



Table 40 

Frequency of Initiations and Responses Across Functions, Segment 6-3 

Initiation Response 

Event Hgt. Event Mgt. 

Speaker Event Mgt. Pro. C.C . Event M&t. Pro. C.C. 

Teacher 12 7 2 

S 2 2 

D 1 2 

L 3 3 

K 1 2 
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Table 41 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Functions Category, Segment 6-3 



Initiation 









Event 


Mgt. 






Event 


Mgt. 




Pnnr f Ion 


Spkr 


Event 


Met • 


Pro . 


C.C. 


Event 


Mgt. 


Pro. 


C.C. 


I. 


Tch 




5 






1 








INFORM & 


S 


2 


1 






1 








RESPOND 


D 
L 
K 


1 
3 
1 


« 






1 








II. 


Tch 


4 


2 


2 












CONTROL 




















III. 


Tch 


4 
















ASK/ 


S 


















REQUEST 


D 
L 
K 










2 
1 








IV. 


Tch 


4 
















GIVE 


D 










1 








V. 


Tch 


















MODIFY 


L 

K 










1 
1 
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Segment 9U: Peer/Peer Croup without Teacher 
Topic: Stage fright 

This segment occurs around midday after a lengthy period of composition 
recitations that students wrote and read to the entire class about what their 
lives would be like in the year 2,000. During the segment three boys have a 
discussion/argument about one boy's case of stagefright which allows him to be 
excused from a school play that everyone has been practicing and putting much 
energy into. 

A sample transcript follows: 



S: You stagefright? (question directed toward J) 

J: Yeah, I'm stagefright. 

S: Now you ain't. Ms. B! Ms. B! 

(class gets noisy; L making faces at J who is standing; others make comments) 

S: You 3ay something? 

J: I am stagefright. 
(D approaches J) 

D: You was talkin'. (They start an argument.) 

J: Where? 

D: At our student council, that's where, and you was talkin*. 

J: I had to say it, I had to say it. 

D: So, just like you have to be in the play. 

J: No I don't. 

D: Why don't you do something about your stagefright? 

J: (to P) Don't give nobody my lunch. 

D: Student Council. Don't say nothin' about Student Council. 

TCH: (in another conversation) Who would like to be an actress? Why would 

you give up your part? 

D: Who? 

J: (unintelligible) 

D: (unintelligible) 
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K: 
D: 

J: 
D: 
J: 
D: 

J: 
D: 
J: 
D: 
K: 
D: 
J: 
K: 

TCH: 
D: 

TCH: 
D: 

TCH: 
D: 

TCH: 
D: 

TCH: 
D: 

TCH: 



I was scared, man. Look, ass [ask] Kenny, ass Kenny. It was a whole 
lot of people at Hines Jr. High School. Wasn't that true and didn't I 
make some mistakes in my talk? Ass K — , man. 
But you was talkin' then I 

Are you gonna die doin'is walkin' across the stage? That's all you 

gotta do. 

I'm stagefright. 

You ain't gonna be talkin' 

Huh? 

All you gotta do is hold the gun. It's all you gonna do is hold a gun, 
I mean that's all you gonna do! 
I'm not a cop. 

That's all you you would 'a done is hold up the gun. 

So, no I...I woulda walk across the stage calkin'* 

Ain't that right? Wouldn't he?, 
I'm gonna go, you should too James. 
He's gonna keep doin' this. 

Ain't we sussposed to be walkin' across the stage talkin'? 

Yeah, we sussposed to be police. We sussposed to be police. 

What's the matter here? 

I was talkin' about his stagefright. 

What? 

I was talking about his stagefright* 
What were you saying about it? 

Uhm...Uhm. (points to J) I was asking him about the Student Council 
talk. 

That's what gave him the stagefright in the first place. 
But that's all he gon' be doing is walking across the stage. 
That's all right. J— 's stagefright is his problem. 



? ? ? 



That's why. ..it's a fear. It's a real fear. I can sympathize with 



that 



Ms* B 



He has to work it out himself. 
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TCH: There's nothing to laugh at. 
S: Ms. B, one time... 

TCH: (interrupts) I suffered from stuff like that, too. I hated to go out on 
a stage. That same thing that happened to rae, happens to him. He got 
out there and he didn't have the full realization of what it was gonna 
be like. It happened to a godchld of mine. 

S: What happened? 

TCH: She wanted to perform on the stage on a bicycle and I told her it was a 
dangerous thing to do and she did. She was out there on the bicycle and 
she almost went over, and now she won't go on a stage for anything. 
She has a real fear. 

D: (unintelligible) 

TCH: It's like her attitude. ____ 

This segment is the single example of peer/peer interaction without 
teacher presented here. One observation should be made before presenting more 
detailed information, that is, throughout all segments in the sixth grade most 
discussion* are very content- and topic-oriented. In this peer /peer interac- 
tion in particular all student talk is confined to the event/topic related 
area. This is very different from the fourth grade data where students pick 
up cues for the teacher and try to manage each other through a topic — one stu- 
dent consistently sought to assume the teacher role. In the sixth gr*de there 
seems to be less of a need to manage other's talk. The older students get, 
the less they seem to get off the track — they stick directly to the issue at 
hand . 

Table 42 clearly displays the continuity of topic during this segment . 
Very little new information is introduced. Most of the communication/inter- 
action extends, elaborates, explains, etc., information already set forth. 
Each communication chain among the three speakers is directly related to the 
previous response. Clearly, the amount of student talk in this setting 
increases dramatically over other segments discussed thus far. Also signifi- 
cant is the fact that student talk is broader and more evenly balanced over 
all five functional categories. Almost every related function under each of 
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the five major functional categories Is used by each of the participants. 
Students In the peer/peer Interactional setting begin to display skills In 
evaluating, confirming, offering, thanking, challenging and warning, and all 
Request categories were used. Curious again Is the absence of talk In the 
Control category. Again, It seems that what Is of more Importance Is dealing 
with the Issue at hand rather than following the conventional rules of how 
Information should be shared (management talk, I.e., raise your hand, you 
talked last, you got a turn, etc.). This behavior Is more prevalent In the 
younger classroom settings. In the sixth grade setting among students, It 
seems that speech Is monitored more by peers then behavior. 





Table 42 




Frequency 


of Initiations and Responses 


Across Functions, Segment 6-4 




Initiation 


Response 




Event Mgt. 


Event Mgt • 


Speaker 


Event Mgt . Pro. C.C. 


Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. 


D 


22 


34 


K 


6 


7 


J 


16 


25 



NOTE: + Indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features. 
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Table 43 reveals the use of all asjor functional categories except , at 
mentioned before , the Control category. We also see a marked Increase in 
dialect usage in both initiation and response categories. This Increase in 
dialect use, both in peer/peer and in small groups without teacher present, 
was also manifested in the fourth grade data. 



Table 43 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Functions Category, Segment 6-4 









Initiation 




Response 








Event 


Mgt. 




Event M(t . 


Function 


Spkr 


Event 


Kit. 


Pro. C.C. 


Event 


Mgt. Pro. C.C. 


I. 


K 


2(+2) 






4 




INFORM & 


J 


3 






6(+2) 




RESPOND 


0 


8<+3) 






16<+4) 




II. 


K 












CONTROL 


J 
D 


1 










III. 


K 


3 






1 




ASK/ 


J 


8(+4) 






2 




REQUEST 


0 


9 






6<+2) 




IV. 


K 








2 




GIVE 


J 
0 


4 
2 






5(+D 
6(+2) 




V. 


K 








2 




MODIFY 


J 
0 


1 

3(+D 






3 

8(+2) 





NOTE: + indicates number of functions occurring with dialect features. 
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Segment #3: Academic Croup Reading Lesson 
Topic: Food Chains 



This segment occurs in the early morning after the opening of school. 
The class has been Instructed by the teacher to break off into their regular 
reading groups. The teacher then proceeds to help organize groups that will 
be working on their own. After those groups have settled down, she Joins the 
group she Intends to work with. The group includes a group of 10 children. 
Much of the interaction takes place while various children are at the black- 
board. They attempt to point out and write down pertinent points in their 
discussion. A saaplt transcript follows: 



S: 

TCH: What are the types of relationship you said, La—? 
LA: Mutualism. 

TCH: All right, write "mutualism" and ask somebody what it is. Anybody know 

how to spell the root, "mutual ~? How do you spell mutual? 
CRP: M-U-T-U-A-L. 
TCH: Didn't hrar you? 
CRP: M-U-T-U-A-L. 

TCH: Put that down, K — , please. I asked you not to use that for a fan 

yesterday. That's your dictionary cover. Ho, mutual-ism. Spell it 
again for her. She left a letter out. La — • 

LA: M-U-T-U-A-L. 

TCH: Mutual... what? What is the ending? Mutual-ism. 

LA: I-SY 

TCH: Where is your ~M"? 
LA: (points to student) 

S: A relationship where both partners benefit. 

TCH: Very good. What are. ..I'm gonna go around now. ..What is. ..Say it again, 
La—. 

LA: Mutualism is a partnership where both partners benefit. 
TCH: Okay. It's a relationship where both partners benefit. What Is 
mutualism, D— •? 
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D: Mutualism is a partnership where both partner* benefit. 

TCH: Is a relationship where both partners benefit. What is it, K — ? 

K: A relationship* • • 

TCH: I wanna he&r what we're talking about. What are we talking about? 

cC: Mutualism is a relationship* • • 

TCH: Is a partnership, a relationship, I'm sorry. 

K: Where both partners benefit. 

TCH: Okay, le— . What is it? 

IE: Mutualism is a relationship where both partners benefit. 

TCH: Okay, V—, what it it? 

V: Mutualism is a relationship where both partners benefit. 

TCH: Can you think of an example, V — 7 

S: (unintelligible) 

OTH: Ooh! Ooh I 

TCH: K — ? 

JC: Being married. 

TCH: Ha? 

K: When they get married. 

TDl: She's saying partners in marriage. Is that mutualism? 

CRP: Yes* 

TCH: Yes. Okay. So vould you give me an example of that, partners ia 

marriage* Partners. Awrlght what is mutualism, Ns — ? 

NS: Mutualism is a relationship where both partners benefit. 
TCH : Da-- ! 

OA: Mutualism is a relationship where both partners benefit* 
TCH: Vfcry good. Uh, how about you, ah, Nc — ? 
'AC: Mutualism is a relationship. ♦ ♦ 

S: 

TCH: (to S) You could have called (unintelligible) for that yesterday. 

NC: .♦♦both partners benefit. 

TCH: Very unkind of you. Go on, K — ? 

K: Mutualism is a re .par relationship where both partners benefit, 
TCH: All right, Di — , tell us another relationship. 
01: Para, ♦ ♦ par as it . • • 



TCH: Parasitism. Good. Whac Is parasitism, Dl— ? Can you tell me what 

parasitism Is? 
DI: Oae partner Is harmed. 
TCH: A relationship where...? 
01: One partner Is harmed. 

TCH: Good. And will get hurt. One partner Is harmed. Very good. Can you 

give me aa example of that, 01 — ? 
01: A tick on a dog's back. 

TCH: Very good. A tick on a dog's back. What can happen to the dog? 
01: The dog get bit by the tick. 

TCH: And what happens? What does the tick Introduce Into the dog? 
01: Tries to suck his blood. 

TCH: Good. Old she spell parasitism right? I can't see. How'd you spell 

It? (to LA) 
LA: P-A-R-S... 

TCH: Para — Para — sltism. What Is the root of the word parasitism? 
S: Para. . .Parasite . 
TCH: Parasite. 
GRP: Parasite. 

LA: You want me to write parasite? 

TCH: No, parasitism. That's the relationship. Who can spell that for her, 

parasitism. I know you brought your notes home, but. ..Does anybody have 
their notes with them? 

S: I do. 

S: I have. 

TCH: Awright, could you spell parasitism for her? 
S: P-A-R-A-S-I-T-I-S-M. 

TCH: Okay. One partner then is... one partner is what? In parasitism. Not 

benefit but is what? That was very good, 01 — . Can you give me a defi- 
nition of parasitism, Ho — ? A relationship where... 

MO: One partner is harmed. 

TCH: Okay, what is parasitism, Ma — ? 

MA: A relationship where one partner is harmed. 

TCH: Very good. P — . 

P: A relationship where one partner Is harmed. 
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occur. In direct relation to the "product* questioning technique we find that 
most of the student responses, logically, are product bound. 

Table 45 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Functions Category, Segment 6-5 



Initiation Response 

Event Mgt. Event Mgt. 



Function Spkr Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. Event Mgt. 



I. 


Tch 


8 


I 


16 


3 


INFORM & 


V 






2 




RESPOND 


C 
K 
D 

Group 
r 

w 

S 


I 




6 

l8(+2) 
19 
12 
6 


I 
3 


II. 


Tch 


4 


30 


4 


2 


CONTROL 












III. 


Tch 


38 


8 




I 


ASK/ 


S 




I 




I 


REQUEST 


D 

Group 






I 


I 


IV. 


Tch 




I 




10 


GIVE 


S 
D 




I 




3 


V. 


Tch 


1 


I 




I 


MODIFY 


D 








I 


NOTE: 


+ Indicates 


number of 


functions occurring with 


dialect features. 



The dramatic increase of evidence — when compared to other segments of 
teacher control was primarily induced by increased teacher use of the teacher 
nomination. There were few verbal student requests for turns and few teacher 
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occur. In direct relation to the "product" questioning technique we find that 
most of the student responses, logically, are product bound. 

Table 45 

Frequency of Utterances by Major Functions Category, Segment 6-5 



Initiation Response 

Event Mgt. Event Mgt. 

Function Spkr Event Mgt. Pro. C.C. Event Mgt. Pro. 





Tch 


8 


L 


16 


3 


TMTAOW f. 

INrUKM a 


V 






2 




RESPOND 


c 

K 
U 

Croup 

L 

S 


L 




6 

19 
12 
6 


1 
3 


II. 


Tch 


4 


30 


4 


2 


CONTROL 












III. 


Tch 


38 


8 




1 


ASK/ 


S 




1 




1 


REQUEST 


0 

Croup 






1 


1 


IV. 


Tch 




I 




10 


GIVE 


S 
D 




L 




3 


V. 


Tch 


L 


L 




1 


MODIFY 


0 








1 


NOTE: 


+ indicates 


number of 


functions occurring with 


dialect features. 



The dramatic increase of evidence — when compared to other segments— of 
teacher control was primarily induced by increased teacher use of the teacher 
nomination. There were few verbal student requests for turns and few teacher 
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initiations to bid, but there was a great deal of hand raising. Teacher and 
student talk occurs across all five functional categories. There is an 
increase of teacher attention to evaluatory responses to student responses 
that has not been found in previous segments. 

Within the response category an overwhelming number of responses in the 
informing functional category are repetitions. The sample transcript reveals 
the nature of the teacher's questioning patterns and her method of involving 
students in participation. Notice that each student in the reading group is 
asked to repeat the correct response to teacher questions. Oftentimes the 
teacher herself again repeats the response the student has repeated. 
Repetition obviously is a major strategy employed by this teacher in the 
teaching-learning process. Only two instances of dialect occurs in this 
segment and both are contained in statements by the same child. 

What appears to be happening in large and small group academic settings 
with the teacher present is a very limited restricted range of questioning 
styles which allow for specific resonses from students. A predetermined spe- 
cific right answer is to be supplied in the correct "blank. 1 * No interaction 
in these participatory structures occurs between students and interaction 
occurs between teacher and student only in the question/response mode. There 
are surprisingly few student questions in any of the academic settings with 
teacher present. This is in stark contrast to the peer/peer setting where 
students question and challenge each other consistently. Again, in academic 
teacher-present settings fewer functional categories of talk are used, while 
in teacher-absent settings a broader range of functions even within the func- 
tional categories is used by students with each other. The only student-to- 
student interaction occuring in academic/ teacher-present segments are 
instances when students are calling on each other to answer a teacher-directed 
question. 
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Sixth Grade Summary 



la summary, the major points reported will be discussed according to par- 
ticipant structures. We have discovered that In academic teacher-directed 
events (Segments I, 2 and 5), teacher talk Is clustered primarily In the 
requesting functional categories followed by the Informing categories and It 
is essentially event bound In whole group settings. In smaller group settings 
there Is a more even balance of talk In both event and event management cate- 
gories. Student talk Is severely limited In teacher-directed settings. The 
talk Is clustered In the responding functional category In response to basic- 
ally product and choice type questions. Almost no student Initiations occur 
and dialect use Is virtually nonexistent. 

In teacher-present nonacademlc events (Segment 3), surprisingly little 
change Is evidenced. The teacher continues to dominate the verbal activity, 
asking questions and Issuing directives. There Is a very slight Increase In 
student Initiations but no major change In the teacher question/student 
response Interactional pattern. Little, student-to-student Interaction occurs 
and expanded use of functional categories Is not In evidence, either for 
teacher or students. Dialect use In a classroom where most students have been 
defined as dialect speakers Is minimal, comparable to use In whole group set- 
tings • 

In peer/peer events (Segment 4) a dramatic contrast Is observed. The 
Increase In student Initiations and student-to-student Interaction Is 
striking. Verbal Interaction In all five functional categories is displayed, 
as Is a wider variety of event situations. Use of dialect increases dramatic- 
ally. A more balanced use of the Initiation and response mode Is obvious. 

Overall, we can say the following about functional language use and Its 
relationship to dialect use In this sixth grade classroom: 

- Teacher talk dominates In both large and small groupings, both academic 
and nonacademlc In nature. The talk Is limited primarily to the 
Inform, Request, and Evaluate functional categories. 
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Dialect use is virtually nonexistent in teacher-directed/-present set- 
tings. Little student talk occurs other than in direct resonse to 
teacher questions. Functional categories like elaboration, extending, 
explaining modifying, etc. do not occur at the student level. 

In peer/peer interactions, a wider variety of talk consistently occurs 
across functional categories and event. Real interaction and exchange 
takes place. Dialect usage increases dramatically, especially in the 
management control domains . 
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C, Noticing and Correcting Variation in the Classroom 



The goal of this section is to shed some light on another 
aspect of dialect diversity in educational settings, that is, how 
the occurrence of dialect features is dealt with in the classroom. 
This section compares occurrences of dialect features which are 
noticed and corrected by the teacher with "potentially 
correctables," that is, occurrences of dialect features that are 
clearly heard by the teacher, but not corrected. Three questions 
are addressed: 

1) Which features seem to merit correction and which do not 
is there soma discernible pattern? 

2) Which features do speakers refer to as being "correctable" 
or "corrected"? 

3) What are the strategies' for correction—are there prin- 
ciples that unite the correction events? 

Examples of occurrences of dialect features are taken from video- 
tapes made in the sixth-grade classroom. An example of the 
occurrence of a dialect feature that is noticed and corrected by 
the teacher was documented in the following segment of a whole 
group discussion concerning the up-coming class trip to Jamestown 
and the issue of how much money should be taken for souvenirs and 
lunch: 

T: What do you get for an allowance each week, L ? 
SI: I don't get no allowance. 
T: I don't get no allowance? 
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S2: (laughter) 

T: What was that? 

SI: I don't get. ..I don't get any allowance. 

T: You don't get any allowance? 

SI: Nope. My graadmother get my money. 

This example is In contrast to an occurrence of dialect 

features clearly heard by the teacher but not corrected, as is 

the case In a rather heated discussion about whether or not one 

should keep or return the belongings of others that one has found: 

SI: Billy do, too. 
S2: You do, too. 

T: You Icnow, what does the word too mean? 
S3: Willy do. 

T: What does the word too mean? When he said, "You do, too.* 

Axen't you admitting you do it yourself? When you s... 
SI: No. 

T and Others: Yeah. 

T: Yeah ! So that means I did do it and so difl you. 
SI: I don't... 

T: So you just gave a confession. I did too. 
SI: He do. I don't. 
T: I do too. 



The present analysis is baaed on a total of 45 such examples 
extracted from the videotapes. The corpus includes five examples 
of corrected phonological features , eleven examples of uncorrected 
phonological features, eight examples of corrected syntactic 
features , and 21 examples of uncorrected syntactic features • 

This brings us to the first question, i.e., which features 
seem to merit correction and which do not. Let us turn first to 



S: 



Uh uh! 
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the phonological features. As we see from Figure A, attention is 
given to unstressed syllable reduction (as in the pronunciation of 
a student's name, Karen: KARn - K*Rln), to "t" deletion (At 
School Close), to variant pronunciation of the indefinite article 
(a athlete), and in one instance, to consonant cluster simplifica- 
tion ( penh ouse) . 





Figure 13 




Corrected 


vs. Uncorrected Phonological Features 




No. of 


No. of 


Corrected 


instances Uncorrected 


instances 


[KARnt] v. [KARent] 






[KARn] v. [KaRInJ 






t deletion 






a/an 






cc simplification 


1 cc simplification 


6 




t deletion 


1 




8 ♦ f; 8 * 0 


1 ea. 




vocalized I 


1 




"I 'on know" 


1 


There are many more uncorrected occurrences of consonant cluster 


simplification, as 


well as deletion of intervocalic t 


(Saturday) ; 


8 ♦ f (fifteenth); 


8 ♦ 0f (sixth) ; vocalized I (April); 


and the 



almost formulaic "I 'on know/ involving initial and final -£ 
deletion. 

Figure 13 shows the breakdown of corrected and uncorrected syn- 
tactic items. 
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1 L 






Corrected vs . Uncorrected 


Syntactic Features 






No* of 




No* 


of 


Corrected instances 


Uncorrected 


instances 


No/anv* anvthinff/nothlns 4 


Anything/ nothing 




2 


Tff^fftil at* nil £ r r#nit^ 2 


Irregular past tense 




1 


Ain't/didn't 3 


Ain't/didn't 




1 




3rd pers • sing* ~s 




7 




Iterative be 




3 




Copula delation 




2 




Locative/existential 


JLt 


3 




Ain't as Aux. (haven 


•t; 






isn't/aren't) 




1 




Plural -s^ 




1 











We see that correction is concentrated on negative concord or 
multiple negation, on the use of ain't as an auxiliary in place of 
didn't , and on irregular past tense fonts* It is perhaps striking 
to notice how many different dialect features occur without 
correction, including: 

1* The use of ain't as an auxiliary for haven' t and isn't : 
We ain't goin' to P.B.? 

2* Third person singular present -s^ absence: 
A person who com^ from Vietnam* •• 

3. Iterative be: 

In the year 2000, if I be livin'..* 
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4. Copula deletion: 

The y s nuisance. 

5. -s plural absence: 

Both partner benefit. 

6. The locative/existential It's construction: 

It wee $10 la it. 



This breakdown leads to the question "Does the same feature 
sometimes get corrected and sometimes not get corrected?" In this 
regard, the only aree of what we might call overlap between 
corrected and uncorrected phonological features is with consonant 
cluster reduction, the singl* corrected penthouse example being in 
contrast to finished and kept . There is more such overlap with 
the syntactic features, where ain't for didn't , negative concord 
with the indefinite nothing , and irregular verb forms occur both 
with and without correction. Following the simple classification 
and description of the phonological and syntactic features that do 
or do not receive correction, the next step is the attempt to 
explain why certain features get attsntiou and others do not, and 
to account for the overlap areas. 

We have said thst the videotaped activities could be divided 
into different kinds of events. Figure 15 shows the breakdown of 
corrected and uncorrected features by type of event. We see from 
this that most of the correction takes place in whole group 
lessons, and that relatively little correction takes place in 
small groups or in one-on-dne situations. Furthermore, while an 
almost equal number of uncorrected and corrected features occur In 
whole groups, the largest number of uncorrected features occur in 
what have been designated as special events: the reading of com- 
positions, acting out scenes, the spelling bee, and so forth. 
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Figure IS 

Corrected and Uncorrected Features by Event Type 



Syntactic 





Corrected 


Uncorrected 


whole 


4 


10 


•Mil 


1 




one-on-one 


3 


2 


•pedal 




10 


Phonological 




Corrected 


Uncorrected 


whole 


3 


1 


•sail 






one-on-ooe 






•paclal 


2 


10 


Syntactic 4 Fhonoloflcal 




Corrected 


Uncorrected 


whole 


7 


11 


••all 


1 




one-on-one 


3 


2 


•peclal 


2 


20 



The information froa Figure IS leada ua to wonder exactly what 
the uncorrected features in special events are, and whether they 
differ noticeably froa uncorrected features in whole group 
lessons. For this, we turn to Figure 16« Here we find that whole 
groups and special events seem to differ in the occurrence of 
whole groups, and special eventa seea to differ in the occurrence 
of uncorrected syntactic features, the only overlap between the 
two events being the use of ain't as an auxiliary and third person 
singular present -£ absence. Thi** difference in the occurrence of 
uncorrected syntactic features between whole groups and special 
events can be accounted for fairly easily: the range of features 
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Figure 16 

Corrected and Uncorrected Features in 
Whole Groups and Special Events 



Uncorrected 
Syntactic 



Uncorrected 
Phonological 



Corrected 
Syntactic 



Corrected 
Phonological 



ain't / didn't 
ain 1 t as Aux 
copula deletion 
3rd pers sg s_ 
It's . . . 

anything/nothing 



WHOLE GROUPS 



'I f on know" 



no / any 

nothing / anything 
ain' t / didn't 
done/did 



[KARN]-[KeRIN] 
[K*ReNT]-(KARNT] 
t deletion 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



iterative be_ 

2nd pers sg £ 

ain 1 t as Aux 

plural -£ 

irregular 
past tense 



cc reduction 
t deletion 
8 * f ; 8*0 
vocalized i 



a/an 

cc reduction 



represented in both events is no doubt an artifact of the small 
corpus, and a larger sample would probably show the occurrence of 
all features in both types of events. However, the high frequency 
of non-correction in special events can probably be accounted for 
by the nature of the events. In comparison to whole group 
lessons, special events are relatively formal events that include 
a presentation of some kind, be it a performance or a reading. 
Special events have invisible boundaries that the teacher seems 
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reluctant to cross in order to effect a- correction. That is, once 
a child's performance or presentation ts underway, the teacher 
will not interrupt it for the purpose of correcting the child's 
speech. Furthermore, there appears to be a general awareness of 
the special nature of these events in the participants, since 
there is no overlap of features between unc o r r ec t ed -s pec lal eve nt 
and correc ted-whole group . We can suggest that there is a style- 
shifting taking place in special events , defined in part by an 
avoidance of features that regularly get corrected' in other 
domains, such as negative concord with indefinites, irregular verb 
principal parts, and aln' t for didn 1 t substitution. 

There may indeed be style-shifting taking place between dif- 
ferent types of events, but we must still account for the limited 
overlap within events. That is, how do we account for the fact 
that only a handful of features, both syntactic and phonological, 
get corrected, while many others occur uncorrected. Furthermore, 
how do we account for the fact that the same feature sometimes 
gets corrected and sometimes does not? To arrive at answers to 
these question.8, we turn to two sources. One is the work of 
Wolfram and Fasold on the relative stigmatiration of dialect 
features. They remark that "...nonstandard grammar is more likely 
than nonstandard pronunciation to arrest attention of speakers of 
the standard dialects and thus lead to negative reactions on their 
part" (1974:149). This observation that syntactic features are 
more highly stigmatized than phonological features has been made 
by other sociolinguists (e.g. Shuy 1972). It is also supported. by 
the reflections of the teacher and the students in this study on 
language usage in general and on correction in particular. It 
will be recalled that the second research question in this study 
is "which features do speakers refer to as being "correctable" or 
"corrected"? As part of the data collection, the sixth-graders in 
this study were interviewed in self-selected groups of three or 
four, and were asked, among other things, about the nature of lan- 
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guage correction la the classroom. Six different items were men- 
tioned as being targets for correction, as can be seen in Figure 
17. We see that ain't as an auxiliary (e.g. I ain't ^21 52. more) 
and negative concord with indefinites head the list, followed by 
correction of a politeness marker, and specific lexical items (e.g. 
the use of "what not" as a lexical item, e.g. "I went to the store 
for milk and eggs and what not..."), some of which cannot be said 
to be dialect-related. We see that this corresponds to the actual 
frequency of correction observed in the classroom. Furthermore, 
we notice that no mention is made of phonological features by the 
students. In her interview, the teacher mentioned "verb forms and 
endings" as targets for correction. 

Figure 17 

Frequency of Mentioning Dialect Features in Interviews 

Feature Number of Times Mentioned 

ain't as Aux (haven't; isn't/aren't) 6 

indefinites 5 
(negative concord) 

huh v. pardon me 2 

"what not" * 

"bad words" 

It would appear, then, that while a wide range of both phono- 
logical and syntactic dialect features occur, only certain ones 
are candidates for correction. This does not necessarily mean 
that some uncorrected dialect features are not noticed by the 
teacher, who remarked that there are some features that one can't 
correct, because they are "reinforced in speech at home." There 
seems to be another principle at work here concerning the 
linguistic nature of the corrected features as opposed to the 
uncorrected ones. Recall that the uncorrected features include 
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third person singular present -s, iterative be , copula deletion, 
plural -s, ain't as an auxiliary, and locative/existential It 1 s * 
All of these are what we might want to call "active** features in 
that they are general features that can apply to a ve.y wide range 
of items in the language: the -s_ plural can be variably deleted 
from any noun that takes an -s plural; it can be used as an 
existential in an enormously wide range of linguistic environ- 
ments; similarly, third person singular present -s can be variably 
deleted on a very large number of present-tense verbs. The point 
is that what unites these features is that they are all rules 
which apply to large classes of items. The items to which such 
rules apply are not easily isolable, precisely because of the 
broad or general oature of the rules. This is in contrast to the 
features that do get corrected, such as aln* t/didn* t substitution, 
or negative concord with indefinites. Here the class of items to 
which the rule applies is noticeably smaller and may be limited, as 
in the case of ain't/didn't , to one item. It is easy to single 
the item out, and the item itself seems to take on the charac- 
teristic of a fixed lexical item as opposed to the object of a 
general syntactic or phonological rule. Indeed, the isolability 
and relative singularity of the corrected features may be useful 
in understanding how certain features become socially stigmatized 
in the first ->lace. 

Also emerging from this discussion is the issue of teachers' 
awareness of the nature of dialect diversity. The question is not 
whether a teacher should or should not correct dialect features. 
The question is whether a teacher is aware of and can articulate 
awareness of general rules for using features such as third person 
singular -s, -s plural, iterative b£, and so forth. And, clearly, 
what would be the effect of that awareness on the correction of 
dialect features? 
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We have asked why it is that the same feature sometimes gets 
corrected and sometimes does not. We have a contrast, for 
example, between Examples 8a and 8b: 



8a. 



How old's your sister, R — ? 
I ain't (unintelligible] 
Somebody signed your name. 
I know I ain' t sign. 
I didn't, I didn't, I didn't. 



8b. S: I ain't get no reward. I be finding money... 

T: Yeah, but you kept the money, Why should you get 
the reward? 

One explanation may have to do simply with the dynamics of the 
classroom and the teacher's necessarily divided attention. An 
irregular verb produced orally got corrected, for example 
(buyed-bought) , while another one, written on the board and 
noticed by the teacher, did not (The man has ran out the door). 
There is another possible explanation, which at this point can 
only be speculative, given the limited size of the corpus. This 
explanation concerns the teacher's perception and expectations of 
the child's language usage and language ability, and of whether or 
not it is "worth it" to attempt correction. While we should 
stress that the number of examples is limited, it is interesting 
to note that the uncorrected instances of ain't as an auxiliary 
and of negative concord with indefinites are produced by the same 
child. Similarly, two of four examples of corrected negative con- 
cord are from one child. Furthermore, as observed from the group 
interviews and in-class language usage, the child who gets 
corrected displays sharp awareness of the implications of dialect 
usage particularly in later adult life. A. closer analysis of this 
child's speech would probably reveal her to be more of a 
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"mixed-code" speaker than the child whose speech is uncorrected 
and reveals a higher frequency of dialect features, While 
recognizing its speculative nature, a useful hypothesis for 
further research might be that more correction is given to those 
children perceived to be more on the standard end of a dialect 
diversity continuum and that a teacher's decision whether or not 
to correct may be partly based on her perception of the child's 
language ability and of what we might call "standard language 
potential." This hypothesis is supported by the teacher's com- 
ments about home language usage mentioned earlier. Note that 
there are four children whose dialect features are both corrected 
and uncorrected, and the presence or absence of correction can 
also be explained in terms of the nature of the event, as men- 
tioned earlier, k Vtey issue, however, and the issue underlying 
the proposed hypothesis, is whether the presence or absence of 
correction of dialect features may have to do with the linguistic 
nature of the features in question, with stigaatization, and with 
tangible instances of language usage; however, it may have as much 
to do with the less tangible, more elusive and complex nature of 
social interaction in the classroom and with the intricate dynamic 
between individual teachers and individual students. 

Finally, a word about the strategies used for correction. 
Four separate strategies seem to be in use in this classroom, as 
follows: 

1) Question incorporating the dialect feature: 

He buyed a car? 

2) Question incorporating the correction: 

You didn't write anything? 
You don't have any paper? 
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3) ttodeling: 

I didn't, I didn't, I didn't 
He did it. 

4) Overt comment or question: 

And don't let me hear "I didn't write nothing." 
What is it supposed to be? 

As they are listed , the strategies seem to be ordered in terms of 
level of indirectness. In Strategy 1, by repeating the child's 
utterance K the teacher's question doubles as a request for clari- 
fication or elaboration. It is up to the child to single out 
which function is intended, and to amend the utterance as 
necessary. Strategy 2 is clearly more direct than 1, since the 
teacher .provides the standard version of the dialect feature. 
Still embedded in a question, however, the strategy provides 
indirectness and the benefit of the doubt. Strategy 3 gets more 
direct, as the teacher singles out the item and repeats the stan- 
dard form, while Strategy 4 combines an exact repetition of the 
dialect feature, and a direct, overt comment on what is seen as 
appropriate. Interestingly, the most common strategies are those 
that provide the standard form, that is, Strategies 2 and 3. It 
may be that Strategy 1 runs the risk of getting misunderstood as a 
request for clarification or elaboration and that the correcting 
function may get lost; similarly, Strategies 2 and 3 accomplish 
the correcting and modeling function by avoiding the explicitness 
of Strategy 4. The correcting function is taken care of while 
maintaining a degree of conversational distance and decorum* 
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B. ANALYSIS OF EVENTS ACROSS GRADES 



I. Openings 



It was decided early on that some type of analysis should be performed on 
what are referred to here as school openings. From our observations we have 
come to define a school openings as a signal indicating that "it's time to Mo' 
school." Three factors prompted the decision: i) all three classrooms across 
grade levels participated in the "school opening" activity; 2) all classrooms, 
regardless of grade level, participated in the activity in a very similar 
fashion; 3) the significance or treatment of the activity seemed to shift over 
time. 

The difficulty in determining the type of analysis came from attempting 
to avoid a straight functional linguistic analysis. In the case of this 
activity, the purpose of its enactment seemed to be more important than the 
language in which it was accomplished, since the language was almost identical 
in the kindergarten, fourth grade and sixth grade classrooms- The activity 
itself could be described as extremely ritualistic. The rules are crystal 
clear, the structure and control surrounding the activity unquestionable. 

Four areas will help focus the analysis and discussion of school opening 
activities: I) a look at the activities and practices that occur directly 
before and after school openings which help to define the activity for the 
participants; 2) a discussion of the activity as a ritual — what behaviors, 
practices, rules are being transmitted and learned; 3) the developmental 
aspects of the activity — how it differs from age 5 to 9 to 12 years; 4) the 
components of the activity — what parts does it consist of. 

Two segments of school openings were analyzed from each grade level. A 
sample transcript from grades K, 4 and 6 follow: 

TCH: Thank you, children. You may take your seats. 

S: All right! (inaudible) 

S: Miss P, | Miss P, What are those... I 

TCH: My, | i enjoyed your voices. | Oh, we'll just talk about those. 
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S: Talk about what? 
TCH: Thank you very ouch, 
D: Sit down ! 

TCH: Thank you. Who was opening school for us today? 
S: G~. 
T — . 

I picked E — • 
T— . 

Unh-Unh. 

Yes 1 picked...! picked E— 'cause he... 
(Inaudible) 



S 
K 
S 
S 
C 
S 
S 
E 

TCH: 
S: 

TCH: 

S: 
S: 
S: 
S: 
S: 



Kay you please stand? 

I'm sorry, C— , they're not ready yet. 

C — 1 

Our friend, uh, E — , our friends are not ready. Let's Just, let's just 



get ourselves together. 



Move over some. 
Can't sit down because It- 
Move over. 



I'm sure w« know how to do it. 

(inaudible) 

Move over some* 



TCH: My darling P — • We do not wish to have to take you to the bathroom. 
S: Miss P, I... 
TCH: That's all right. 

E: May you please stand. [Beginning of formal opening] Place your right 
hand on your heart. 

STUDENTS AND TEACHER: I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the republic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and Justice for all. 
(singing:) 

My country 'tis of thee, sweet land of liberty, of thee 1 sing. 
Land where my fathers died, land of the pilgrim's pride 
From every mountainside let freedom ring. 
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Our father God to thee, author of liberty, to thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright with freedom's holy light 
Protect us by thy might, great God our Icing. 



E: 



You may be seated. 



S: 



Ooh, ah. 



E: 



I'm gonna tell. I've chosen J — . 



TCH: All right. J — , you remember that you'll open school tomorrow. 
Oh, C~, give yourself space to sit down. Thank you very much. 
Uh, thla morning, children. • .now children. . .we have activities to do 
today. And I know that you want to get into doing those things today. 
Nevertheless, we have to decide where we're going to work today so that 
you will be able to enjoy yourself and work with yourfriends and Miss P 
will not have to disturb you. I want you to have fun today. So we need 
to plan aa to what we're going to do. 

Now, I'll tell you the activities that we will have. We have today. •• 
the sand table will be open today. Think about that. That's only one 
activity. All right. The children. . .there are soma children that want 
to work in groups working in the block area, working with farm animals, 
the barn, and so forth. You might work with that. Think about that. 
Bow many activities? 



The "opening* for this kindergarten classroom takes place after children 
have been in the room for about 20 minutes. The morning begins with "singing" 
right after the first bell rings. All songs are teacher-selected (see peges 
53*54 for a discussion of kindergarten songs). The class sang approximately 
five songs before beginning the "opening" ritual. We refer to it as a ritual 
because it is practiced dally, the participants are fully aware of the ex- 
pected and appropriate rules of behavior, and all participants anticipate the 
temporal/locatlonal aspects of the event. As mentioned earlier, this activity 
appears to be a strong marker for indicating that it is the appropriate time 
to really "do* school. Taking the roll, singing songs, and chatting have 
taken place prior to this activity. Directly following the activity, the 
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teacher clarifies the day f s agenda — what is to be accomplished in school on 
this particular day* 

Not only do students learn when to "do" school from this event — they 
also learn "how" to "do" school within this event: 

- Children are taught how to select/nominate other students for the task 
of leadership. 

- Children learn how to be selected for leadership tasks: 

1) Sit quietly. 

2) Raise your hand. 

3) Do not speak out of turn. 

4) Speak "politely"/~M*y you please stand." 

5) Make appropriate/proper responses to teacher/student initiations. 

- Children learn recognition of American values/national pride: 

1) Recite Pledge. 

2) Sing My Country Tis of Thee. 

- Children learn to plan to think about and organize a day's activities 
at the beginning of the day. 

The kindergarten openings are full of student and teacher interruption* 
of the "opening" activity to reinforce the rules of the interaction. Students 
correct other students (" didn't pick her because...*). The teacher corrects 
students ("We Just are not ready yet, why do you suppose we are not ready?"). 

Sample Transcript: School Opening, Fourth Grade 

(Bell rings. The teacher is writing the plan for the day on the board.) 
S: Would you please stand? 
(All stand.) 

S: Who can tell ae wha^a today? 
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S: Today is Thursday, June the third. 

C: Raise your right hand and place it over your heart. 

(All student* recite the Pledge of Allegiance, sing "My Country Tis of Thee" 
and recite "Our Flag" poea.) 

C: (Selection of those tables (groups of children] who are ready to be 

seated: R f s table, J and K's table, L*s table.) 
C: Who would like to sing a song? R — • 
R: Army lift. 
(All sing •Amy Lift.") 
C: Who would likt to say a poea? M — . 
M: Flahy flah in the brook. 
(All rtcltt poea.) 

C: Who would like to ting a fun song? 
(All sing "Den Ceto.") 

C: Who would like to ting another song? D — ? 
(All sing "Count Up Froa Zero.") 
C: Who would likt to rtcltt a poea? V— . 
V: Mother to Son (by Langaton Hughes). 
(All recite "Mothtr to Son.") 

C: . Who would likt to ting anothtr song? Pleaat bt stated. 

TCH: Child rtn, all the jacktts should bt taken off. I think it's too warm 

inside. (Students takt jacktts off. Hands go up.) 
C: L — . (L goes to board to write. C takes pointer to go over "plans.*) 

S: Our Plans. Good Morning. 

(All children read in unison the plans for the day. Next, teacher takes roll* 
Next, students are allowed, table by table, to go to the pencil sharpener*) 



The fourth grade "opening" begins proaptly after the bell rings, first 
thing in the aorning. Students are selected for conducting the opening by the 
teacher the previous day. In the fourth grade class the singing aspect of 
beginning the day in the kindergarten class has become incorporated into the 
formal opening. After the recitation of the Pledge and the singing of My 
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Country Tls of Thee, students are instructed to quietly sit down (table by 
table— selections by student leader). At this tiae students are asked to 
suggest songs they would like to sing* The fourth grade class is enthusiastic 
and has 100Z participation in the "opening school* activity. 

Students control the activity completely while the teacher is busy 
coopleting other tasks (putting plans on the board, taking roll, helping late 
students to get organized) • At no tiae does she interrupt the activity or 
usurp power or authority froa the leader of the day* 

Saaple Transcript: School Openings, Sixth Grade 

TCH: (writes on board "Library books are doe.") Everybody see what it says? 
S: Tte. 

TCH: All of your books are due todsy and you* re not gonna be able to take out 

•ny more for the rest of the year* 
K: Ah know. 

M: I know, but Vm Just telling; you*.. 
TQt: Okay, who is the leader for today? 
K: L~. (L goes to front of class.) 

L: Please stand. Raise your right hand. Place it over your heart. 
(Class recites Pltdge of Allegiance.) 

L: Does anyone have a suggestion for a patriotic song? 

C: The ft ack National Anthea. (All sing "Lift Every Voice and Sing.") 

TCH: (interrupts, class continues to sing) Pat soae life into it. 

L: Does anyone have a suggestion for a spiritual song? Does anyone have a 

suggestion for another patriotic song? 
S: God ftless Aaerlca. 

TCH: (clasa beings to sing) Could soaebody else please volunteer. 
L: Does anyone have a suggestion for a fun song? 
R: Touch the Wind. (All sing reluctantly.) 

TCH: Why don't you sing songs you learned in ausic class? (Students arc not 

participating to teacher's satisfaction.) 
(Class sings "Morning Has Broken," "You Light Up My Life," "Old West." 
Class beings to read the Plans for the Day lis ted on the blackboard.) 
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The sixth grade class treats ~ opening school* as a dreaded activity to be 
tolerated at best and Ignored at worst* Recitations and song singing commands 
about a 301 participation level. Student leaders are selected daily, but the 
classroom teacher consistently sssumes this role during the opening activity 
as evidenced in the sample transcript « By sixth grade the duration of the 
activity Is at maximum 10-15 minutes and the teacher acts as the prompter to 
keep the activity alive* 

2. Whole Croups 

The focus of the following discussion Is a comparison of the functional 
language in whole group lessons across the three grades* One whole group 
lesson was selected from each grade and transcribed. The analysis includes a 
comparison of the major function types in each lesson, a description and com- 
parison of the student-teacher exchange typee in each lesson, and a brief 
discussion of the occurrence of dialect features In whole group lessons* 

The whole group lesson selected for the kindergarten la known aa the 
•rice leesoa.* Thia leaaon took place on June i, If It and began at 2:15 p.m., 
following naptlne and exercises- All of the children wore gathered with the 
teacher around a small workteble upon which were placed a container of rice 
and plastic scales* The object of the lesson was to explain the basic 
workings of scales. What follows la an excerpt from the tranacript of this 
lesson: 



T: What are these things? What are these 



Instruments of measurement? 



K: ^Instruments of measuring things 

Measure of a measure* Like, like it's a, like this Is, this is, urn, 
heavier than the other one* 



T: Well, how do you suppose 



K: 



we're gonna get It to 



'Cause 



It 
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to balance out? 



_if you 



X No, it don't go. You don't supposed to 



put this in there. You put these, you put these in that one. 



T: (taking weights out of P f s hand) Uh, very good. May I have 
then from you now? I think all the other children want to 
see. And, if you'd sit down, I'll talk to you about what we 
have. Just sit right down, children. Just sit down. Thank 
you, 0~. D — ? Thank you, Just sit right down for a minute. 



S: Stop it. 

T: I know that you're Interested in this. And I want you to be. 
I really do because someone said just a moment ago we are 
measuring things. Well, there's another word for that, too. 



S: Measuring. 



T: 



When you go to the store and buy things with mommy, espe- 
cially go to the grocery store, and mommy r ' 



uh. 



Measuring 4 



T: buy bananas, or buys potatoes 



The 4th grade whole group lesaon is called Body Parts. This 
lesson took place at 9:20 a.m. on June 3, 1981, following the 
opening of the day. All of the children were seared at their 
desks, and the object of the lesson was to identify and describe 
the different systems within the human body (digestive, nervous, 
etc.). The teacher made a list of the systems and the parts of 
the systems as the children named them. The lesson also served as 
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the introduction to a class assignment for which the children 
looked through the dally newspaper, the Weekly Reader, and health 
textbooks for words pertaining to body systems* An excerpt from 
the transcript follows: 

T: That's, that's just what I'm getting ready to explain to you 
about. The things that you just finished talking about hap- 
pen to be parts of our body. But they go together to help to 
develop what we call the body system. That scans the body is 
made up of different systems that help the body to function. 
One of thoea systems will be what we call our nervous, your 
nervous system. And what part do you think would help to 
affect your nervous system? Help to keep it going. 

S: Skin. 

T: Your what, darlin 1 ? 
S: Your skin. 

T: Your skin? Yeali, I guess, your skin. 

S: Your heart. Your heart. 

T: Your heart. Okay. What else? 

S: Your brain. 

T: Okay, the heart, the brain. But those are just some Ideas of 
some of the things that would go under your nervous sytem. If 
it goes out, if anything goes wrong, then it won't function 
as well. What other system do you think we would have in the 
body? 




S: The veins* 
T: The what? 
S: Veins. 

T: Veins? Okay, now the veins is included in the system* Okay, 
the skin also. Okay, uh, I — • 

S: Another part of your body? The ribs* 

T: Yeah, we said the ribs. But I'm just saying that it, we have 
system* to help to make your body run, okay? So, we talked 
about the nervous system. We have another type that keep the 
blood floating* And that's called your what? 



S: The blood. 



Okay, we have digestive system. The digestive system. And 
what do you think the digestive system would compose of? 
(hands up) It, it does have to do with eating. 
Okay. 

Your stomach* 



T: Your stomach. Bow do you eat? It does into you what? 



S: 



m Mouth. -k 



Mouth. 



T: It comes down to your 



S: 



what? 



^throatj 
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T: Okay, all those arc parts of that digestive, system. Okay, 
then you have what we call a circulation system and that is 
where the blood floats through your body* Okay? You have 
the muscular system* Okay? And that's where all your 
muscles, your muscles are involved* Okay? So we have system 
that help to, the parts of our body to function* So, now 
what we are going to do today, we are going to look for words 
that have to do with the body system. Okay? You're gonna 
look in the Weekly Reader and in the newspaper and see if you 
can find" any words that have to do with the body system* I 
juat gave you gome examples. So I will erase everything I 
have put on the board away and take this down so you'll have 
an idea of what we're talkin' about and what we're going to 
look for today.' Okay. Now, the body— I Juat told you what 
the body systems were — okay—some idea what they are. And 
the examples were, uh, your nervous sytem, the digestive 
system, circulation, okay? Systems. And if you can find any 
words that are pertaining to those things— and what did I do 
with my Weekly Readers? 

S: Right here. 

T: Would you give them out, R— ? Get your health books out 

also. If you want a magazine to help you out, they will be 
right here. Okay? So you can use your t>ealth book, Weekly 
Reader and a magazine. A newspaper, if you went one. You 
have 10 minutes. 

For the 6th grade, the whole group lesson .selected is 
referred to as Legally Responsible. The lesson took place on 
June 5, 1981, at 1:00 p.m., following lunch and recess. All of 
the children were seated at their desks and the teacher wss at the 
front of the room. The children had been given a series of 
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questions concerning the concept of legal responsibility. Each 
question consisted of brief description of background situation 
and 2-3 questions concerning appropriate behavior in the 
situation. One child vas chosen to read each background 
situation, and the discussion centered on the correct answer to 
the questions. An excerpt of the transcript follows: 

J: Johnny left his roller skates on the front porch step. Ken 
was not watching where he was goln 9 , stepped on the skates 
and broke his leg. 



T: What is the question? The underlined words are what? 



(unintelligible) 



T: Li didn't ask you. 



I asked hia, 



J: Legally responsible. 



T: All right t what does legally responsible acan. (goes to 
board) 



L: I know what it is. 



T: What is...L — ! 



J: Who is really responsible. 



T: I wanna know what the words mean, (writes on the board) 
What's the word. Is that right? 



SS: No. 
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T: (looks at what she's written and corrects) 



J: Legally. 



T: Right. What does legal mean. By what? 



S: 



T: 



By law* 

m iy law J Okay. Legally responsible. What does responsible 
aean? 



J: Uha. 

T: What does to be responsible aean. How 'bouc soaebody froa 
Miss tfeatherburn's room. J — , what does responsible aean. 
(walks to hia) 

J: (unintelligible) Because you got to 

T: Pardon as. 



J: (unintelligible) Because you got to. 



T: Because you got to? Anybody else has an idea what reapon- 



D: 



slble aeans. 



,Take care of soaethingj 



T: To take care of. What does it aean (points to someone in the 
back) 

L: To take care of soae thing. 
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S: 



(Teacher has pointed co him) It deans to watch out for your 
own stuff in case you lose it* 



T: Okay. To be responsible deans to be...? (cups her ear) 

S; In charge. 

T: You're responsible to who (unintelligible) 

S: Yourself. 

T: For yourself. So if you are responsible for yourself > then 
who's in charge of you? 

S: Yourself. . 

T: Your teacher? 

S: No. 

T: Your, uh» principal? 

S: Ho. 

T: When you coae to school who you're responsible for? 

S: lYourself J 



Each of the three lessons was coded for language functions in 
the sane way that all other segments were coded, and note was made 
of the occurrence of dialect features. Figure 18 provides a 




Yourself J for and to yourself. 
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comparison of major function cypes used In the whole group lessons 
by teachers end students In the three grades* 

From this figure, we can see that, In the kindergarten class, 
most teacher functions are control-Initiations , In Event and Event 
Management, with Inform-event and request-event second* In fourth 
grade, there Is a decrease for the teacher In control language, 
and an Increase In Inform * There Is a noticeable Increase In 
givo-responae . which reflects an Increase In the use of evaluation 
during a lesson* Request In Event and Event Management Is similar 
for K and 4th grade* The 6th grade teacher shows a decrease In 
control language aa well as a decrease In Inform Initiations* 
There Is an increase In Inform responses, as well as a noticeable 
Increaae In requaet-svent ♦ Studenta In the kindergarten class 
show most activity In lnf orm- response-event , the next category 
being lnf orm- lnl tla t Ion * In Initiations, however, the kindergar- 
ten studenta show some activity In each major function category* 
Thla Is In striking contrast to the 4th and 6th grade students 
whose language In whole group lessons la reatrlcted to reaponaes, 
mainly In the lnform-event category. In the 4th and 6th grade 
whole group lessons, students do not Initiate turna at talk* 
Thla comparison of major language functions suggests some trends 
In teacher-student Interaction In the progress from kindergarten 
to 6th grade* When children are flrat learning about the rules of 
Interaction appropriate for a school setting, the teacher clearly 
needa more control language and the children at 111 deem It appro- 
priate to Initiate verbal contributions, including directives! 
when the whole group Is aeaembled* By the 4th and 6th grades, the 
children have a good knowledge of Interaction rules appropriate 
for whole group leaaona— specifically, It Is not appropriate to 
Initiate a verbal contribution on one's own—one Is to speak when 
given the right verbal cue from the teacher, and that Is really 
the only time that one should speak* There are a few Instances of 
other functions In responses* Unlike the kindergarten, however , 
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there arc no Instinct* off control language by 4th and 6th grade 
children* 

Theee trendt in teacher-student interaction are reflected in 
the type* of teacher-etudent exchange identified in the whole 
group lesson. While both the teacher and the ttudentt sake other 
verbal contributiona in all three leaaona, the objects of this 
analysis are the teacher-etudent exchangee that pertain specifi- 
cally to the joint aaaeably by teacher and students of ecadeolc 
content* The analyeie takes ita departure fron Mt han't work in 
the structure of claeeroo* leaaona. In his analysis of nine 
leaaona, Mehaa defieed three type* of inetructional sequences: 
ellcltatione, iaforaetivee, and directlvee* Sequeacee vera ihotfo 
to have three distinct parte, i.e., an initiation, a reply, and en 
evaluation* Baaed on Hehaa'e analysis, all of the student-teacher 
exchange type a ware extracted frots the three whole group leaaona* 

Figure It provldee a euaaary of theee exchange typea. An 
atteapt wee aade to take every etructural difference into account 
between exchange typea. That ia, aa exchange 

T requ. pr./init./e*. 

S pr./reap./ev. 

T eval./reap./ev% (D) 

la conaidared to be different fro* an exchange 

T noainate/lnlt./ev. 

S pr./reap./ev. 

T aval./ reap. /ev. (D^ 




tit** If 

T ■ J Etfctfl fytit, CfMf UtMM 



A T rtqv. ff/Uit/t*- 

S ft#/?##f/t*. 

• 7 ft./Utt/«*« 
t ft./?*tf ./••• 
T r*tttc/t »»•/•«• 

t ftti/tNf • /••• 

T rifiM/riif./i«. 



ft T r*f». ft ./Uit/#». 
t ftvi./fMt«/%*« 



UAt./«v. 



f T r«f*. ft ./UAt./t*. 
t ft •/?•»»•/•*• 



ft t 

T 



ft./ 



ft/U«/«V»«W» 



1 T r«f»rt/UAt/««« 



J ft r«p»tt/Uit./«»« 
T iH/UAt./f». 

t I r«p»rt/mt./rt. 

m ft tn»* t«Wuit./M. 
T tifWfM|*/ttt 
ft r*f»rt/t»it./*«. 



A T ?•«■. ft./UIt./«*. 
» ; T M»./Ult«/«»< 



t ft*i/tt*f •/•*• 
T nfMt/tHf ./••• 
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t r«9«ftt/ra»f •/••• 

1/tlH/fV* 



ft. T m«/l*ftt./«»< 
* ft pni./fMi./tf. 



/fW«/«t« 



ft* T Mfe/fetf./*** 
3 ft ft*. /*•*•/«*• 

L/?**t*/«t. 



ft. T l«m. t» tuyuttWct. 

* MU/Ult./«». 

ft fft«/m»*/«v« 
T wnftt/mft./— « 
k./t%*»./*t. 



ft. T &«vtt I* %U\ tfm. ft./ 



ft f**/l*0f*/«** 

T rifi/r— t«/«»« 

ft f*. /*••*./••• 

T riMiWrwfWft* 
ml/r«f|./f*« »u> 

ft. r r«f»« ft./uit/^. 
1 ■>■■< n^./uit/«v. 

ft ft*/**'. **•/•*• 

L/t*M*/« 



A T rtfi. ft«/Ult«/«»« 

ft ft«/?Mf • /••• 



A_ t mlMtt;r«^it ft./tfttt/ 
ft ft t/rMf ./•*• 

4j T ft«/iftlt«/«»« 
ft. ft /?••!•/•«• 

fti ft /?••?./•*. 

ij c«»flra/rMf./«*« 
4. T lam* w nff«/Uit/««* 

ft ft./*Mf •/•*• 
A. t Uftt* M nif«/Ult«/lf« 

ft ft«ft#/mtf ./••. 
t mlt w / tu f/tt. 

ft t f*4»« ft./UAt./o. 
ft ft «/r«if«/fv. 



ft. T tfflt. M Vtf /Uftt«/«V. 
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even though theee exchangee differ only la the actual form of the 
teacher 'e Initiation. Th« reeulte of thle anal ye la of exchange 
typee cm bo ayatheelxed ae follove: la tho Under gar too, 14 
different exchange iypee were identified* In turn, thoto fall 
Into tvo aajor catogorloa: Exchange typee A-H aro all teacher- 
initiated exchange typee* Specifically, io A-G, the teacher it 
requeetlag a product or a choice: 



T: What doee it van? 



T re^ueet product 



5: It wane to watch out for your 
ova atuff la caae you loae it. 



S product reapooae 



T: Okay* 
(Sixth Crade) 



? evaluate 



la I, the teacher la reporting Inforaatloa: 

T: K— filled thia, uh, cup.., 
pan hare with eoae rice* 



T laport/lelt. /event 



S: lice. 
(Kindergarten) 



S repeat/reepoaee/event 



Exchange type C la inter eating becauae while it any be a product 
or a choice request, it appears to have a aore rhetorical func- 
tion, aa it ellclta no reaponaa ttom the children* 
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Exchange types I-M are student-ial tinted, end consist of students 
reporting information to tht teecher* 

There ere striking differences between the kiadergerten 
exchange types end the fourth-grids ones* There ara only three 
basic exchange types In tha fourth-grade leeson, and the east coe- 
too axe hangs type is a variation on 0, i.a. t 

T: What alss? T requ. pr ./init */ev. 

S: Tour brain* S pr*/reep*/ev* 

T: Okay, tha haart f tha brain. T eval */reep*/ev. 
(Fourth grada) 

What eppeors to distinguish tha 0 type is tha presence of tha 
overt evaluation af a student's contribution* This overt eve- 
luation occurs oaly ones in tha klmdergerte* lesson* In tha 
fourth grade lessen, tha overt evaluation occurs f*s%o*ntly, end 
is preceded in sis out of the seven exchange types by e verbetla 
repetition of tha child's contribution by the teacher* Unlike the 
kindergarten lesson, there are no student-initiated exchanges 
either in fourth or sixth grade* It should be noted thnt in the 
Instances of 

T: What do you suppose thsse are? T request product 

S: Scales* S product response 

T: The scale* T repeat response 

tha teacher's repetition of the child's response *ay Indeed have a 
function siftllsr to that described by Griffin and Humphrey (1973) 
as "covert evaluation*" 
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In their analysis of whole group lesson* in elementary 
school. Griffin end Humphrey propose the concept of covert evalua- 
tion as a way of accounting for elicltatlon-reply~evaluation 
exchanges in which the evaluation eeeme to be missing. An example 
of this in the present corpus is as follows: 



T: Bow do you eat? It goes into 



S: 



your 



what? 



mouth 



T: It comes down to your fwhat? 



S: 



throat . 



The teacher's second utterance la an ellcitatlon on the same 
topic. Griffin and Humphrey argue that the very fact that the 
teacher continues on the same topic Indicates that the answer has 
been accepted 9 that there is no need to Interrupt the flow of the 
lesson with an overt verbal act: 



There exists a method by which teacher can covertly 
accomplish or demonstrate evaluation, end... this 
phenomenon must be a part of a classroom discourse 
interaction model, if that model is to depict what 
actually goes on in the classroom. That Is, to 
accurately reflect the real nature of teacher-child 
interactions, a procedure must be available to 
describe not only what the participants in the 
lesson do verbally and non-verbelly, but also how 
these verbal and non-verbal acts indirectly signal 
the accomplishment of other acts. (1978:119) 
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Their proposal it that tht evaluation portion of the exchange it 
not aissing, rather covertly accomplished by the continuance of 
the leaaon by way of the next ellcltatlon* 

In our corpue t inetancea of the teacher repeating the child's 
reaponse verbatim are tort coeaon than a child reaponse followed 
immediately by an elicitetion, and moat commonly, the child's 
response is followed by both s repetition and an evaluation: 

S: Tour heart* 

T: Your heart* Okay, what else? 

S: Your brain* 

T: Okay, the heart, the brain* (Fourth grade) 

The teacher 9 a repetition would seem to be a preliminary part of 
the overt evaluation, an entering of the child 9 a contribution into 
the body of academic information that ia being jointly assembled 
by the participanta in the leaaon* Va auggeat that it has a eimi- 
lar function to covert evaluation, because the teacher* a repeti- 
tion o( a student's anawer telle the student that the answer is 
appropriate before the actual overt comment ia made* The 
teacher's repetition, in effect, legitimizes the child's contribu- 
tion and entera it into the body of academic content that is being 
assembled. 

In the sixth grade, seven exchange types are isolated, and 
they fall into two baaic categoriea, i*e* t 

Teacher requeat Teacher request 

Student respond and Student respond 

Teacher evaluate 

Finally, in Figure 20, we see how the exchange types are 
distributed across the three lessons. A horizontal line indicates 
the occurrence of language unrelated to the exchange unit, such as 
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management language or an extended summary by the teacher. Once 
again we see contrast among the three grades. There is a use of 
exchange types in K, but che flow of exchange types is frequently 
interrupted by management language, and there is a wide variety of 
types. In the sixth grade there is a much longer interval between 
interruptions and less heterogeneity of exchange types. Host 
striking is the fourth grade, with three exchange types and only 
two interruptions. The structure of this lesson, in comparison 
with the K and sixth grade, is very tight. 

This comparison of lesson structure by exchange types seems 
to suggest that in the kindergarten class, the concept of the 
whole group lessoc as a structured exchange of information between 
the teacher and students is present but not entirely operative. 
As mentioned earlier, the students still deem it appropriate to 
initiate turns— seven out of 30 exchanges are student-initiated . 
Furthermore, there are nine instances in the kindergarten of 
teacher initiations that have been described as rhetorical, 
because they elicit no response from the children. This may be 
becauae they indeed have a rhetorical function, that is, a func- 
tion of providing cohesion in the lesson. They do not seem to be 
failed elicitations, because elicitations for which the teacher 
wants an answer are followed by a pause. Rather, they seem to 
have a function of modelling tlicitation-type questiona, so that 
the children can begin to know what kind of language the teacher 
will uae in a whole group lesson setting. An example of this type 
of utterance is as follows: 

T: Now what's happening? We've got too many weights over here. 

The most common type of exchange between teacher and students 
is the D type, elicitation-reaponse-evaluation, and by fourth 
grade, the students seem to know that a whole group lesson is an 
appropriate setting for use of that exchange. The A type that 
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occurs la fourth grade it simply el ideation-response, and the 
only variation is the one Instance of E# Finally, while there is 
noticeably more variety in the sixth grade, out of 50 exchanges, 
19 are of the A type, 11 of the 3 type, and seven of the D type — 
that is, variations on the basic Teacher Elicitation/Student 
Response/Teacher Evaluation. The key to the lesson structure in 
sixth grade seems to be that, by this time, the children have 
mastered eituationally-appropriate behavior, and a variety of 
strategies can be used. The comparison across grades, then, seems 
to nveal a shift from learning of strategies through mastery to 
variation, a shift also reflected in the use of language func- 
tions. 

Also related to the learning of sltuatlonally-approprlate 
functions and exchange types is the occurrence of dialect features 
in these vhole group lessons. Six Instances vera noted in the 
kindergarten lesson (6/250 functions, 2X), and one Instance each 
in the fourth- and sixth-grade lessons (1/103, 0.9X and 1/197, 
0.5X, respectively). Furthermore, the Instance in the fourth 
grade was provided by the teacher. These findings would seem to 
suggest that the vhole group lesson setting is perceived to be 
inappropriate for the use of dialect features. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS 



The present project had as its overall goal a re-examination of dialect 
interference through the examination of dialect distribution on the basis of 
various language functions in elementary school classrooms. Major variables 
were grade level and language functions, the objective being to take the focus 
traditionally placed on language forms in the assessment of children' s lan- 
guage ability, and place it on language functions* Activities in a kindergar- 
ten, fourth and sixth grade classroom were observed and videotaped, and events 
including whole group lessons, small groups with and without the teacher (of 
both an academic and a non-academic nature), and one-on-one interaction, were 
analyzed. While the individual sections of this report describe the occur- 
rence of language functions and dialect features in all of the target seg- 
ments, Figure 21 provides an overview of the findings. 

From this overview, we see varied occurrence of dialect features and 
distribution of language functions both by grade and by event type. In the 
kindergarten, dialect features occur in all events and all function categories 
are represented in all events. In the fourth grade, by contrast, there are no 
dialect features in events with the teacher (whole group or small 
group — academic), and in events with the teacher, student talk is restricted 
to responses in the Inform and Request category. In fourth grade events 
without the teacher, dialect features occur, and language functions in all 
categories are used. In the sixth grade, there are no dialect features in the 
whole group and student talk is restricted to responses, again in the Inform 
and Request category. All functions are represented in the small group with 
teacher and there is a limited occurrence of dialect features, but student 
talk is restricted to responses and teacher talk to initiations. There are 
dialect features in the sixth grade one-on-one, and all function categories 
except Control are represented. 
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Figure 21 
Overview of Findings 



Grade Occurrence of 



Level 


Event/Setting Dialect Feeturee 


Distribution of Functions 


K 


Whole group 


Tee 


All function categories in Event 
initiation; varied distribution. 




Small group 
with teacher 

e a w u few v w 1 is 4. 


Tee 


All function categories represented 
variously. 




Scull group 
without teacher 


Tee 


All function categories represented 
variously. 




One-on-one 


Tee 


All function categories represented 
variously. 




Whole group 


No 


Initiation limited to Teacher (Inform, 
Control | Hequest) ; students respond 
only: Inform and Request. 




Small group 
with teacher, 
academic 


No 


Initiation limited to Teacher; 
students respond only: Inform; 
some Teacher response. 




Small group 
without teacher , 
academic 


Tee 


All function categories represented 
variously. 




One-on-one 


Tee 


All function categories represented 
variously. 


6 


Whole group 


So 


All functions represented, but only in 
Event: Teacher initiate! Student 
respond. 




Small group 
with teacher, 
acad eaic 


Tee 

(five 
instances) 


All functions represented, but only in 
Event and Event Management: Teacher 
initiate , Student respond • 




Small reading 
group with 
teacher 


No 


Student talk mostly response — Event, 
Inform ; Teacher initiate— Event and 
Event Management , all functions • 




Small group 
with teacher, 
nonacademic 


No 


Student talk mostly Event-response fc 
Inform; Teacher — initiate-Event, all 
functions except Modify. 




One-on-one 


Tea 


Function categories represented all 
and only in Event, no instances of 
Control. 
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The concluilont of the study are as follows: 

1. The participant structure of a given classroom event hat an effect on 
the sheer amount of student talk* In events with the teacher, teacher talk is 
far more abundant than student talk, and student contributions are United to 
responses to teacher initiations* 

2. The participant structure of a given classroom event hat an effect on 
the occurrence of dialect features and of functions in that event- 
Specifically, the pretence of the teacher appears to be significant. In the 
fourth grade, there are no dialect features and restricted functional language 
use by students in events with the teacher. In the sixth grade, while there 
is. tone dialect use in a small group with the teacher, there is none in the 
whole group, and there ia restricted functional language use in both events 
with the teacher* And in kindergarten, while there are dialect features in 
all events, there are significantly more in the events without the teacher. 

By contrast, in events without the teacher, the children in all three grades 
display competence with functions in all the major function categories, in 
both initiations and responses. Some children who contribute little or 
nothing in whole group settings contribute a lot in small group or one-on-one 
interaction. 

3. There is a developmental progression in the use of dialect from kin- 
dergarten through fourth grade to sixth grade. It would appear that the 
children in kindergarten are still in the process of learning in which 
situations dialect is respectively appropriate or inappropriate. By fourth 
and sixth grade, that learning process is practically completed. The pro- 
gression in the use of dialect is accompanied by a progression in functional 
language use, from student initiations and responses in sll contexts with a 
wide range of functions in kindergarten, to a clear separation of initiations 
and responses and language functions according to setting in the fourth and 
sixth grades. 
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4, There it clear evidence of awareness in both the students and the 
teachers of situationally-appropriate language use* In the kindergarten, the 
children cannot verbalize this awareness but they display It through their use 
of dialect features that varies significantly according to setting* In the 
fourth and sixth grade, the eltuatlonally-dlf f erent use is accompanied by the 
ability to talk about the awareness* The teachers share the awareness. While 
the sixth grade teacher overtly corrected some dialect features, the kinder- 
garten and fourth grade teachers did not, at least in the presence of 
researchers and video equipment. There is a fairly discrete division in the 
sixth grade between features that are noticed and corrected (individual lexi- 
cal items) and features that are not noticed or corrected (general rules)* 
This division is paralleled in both the fourth and sixth grade by teacher and 
student descriptions of what gets noticed and corrected; that Is, individual 
items. The range of dialect features used, then, is such wider than the range 
of features that receive overt attention* 

5** Notwithstanding the clear awareness in both teachers and students of 
dialect diversity and the overt talk about dialect diversity, we have no basis 
for saying that there is linguistic interference that results from dialect 
diversity. The teachers and the students understand each other* There are 
repeated instances in the sixth grade classroom of the noticing and correction 
of dialect features* While this noticing and correction may Interfere with an 
otherwise congenial classroom atmosphere and may thus constitute interference 
in social interaction, there is no evidence of communication breakdowns or 
misunderstandings attributable to the use of dialect features* 

The findings of the study have implications in two areas* One is the 
overall assessment of children* a language ability in the classroom. The study 
shows less overall volume of student talk in whole group settings, and a 
significantly wider range of language functions used in small groups or one- 
on-one interaction without the teacher* The implications are straightforward: 
an assessment of a child *s language competence based on whole group interac- 
tion with the teacher might differ completely from an assessment of the same 
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child bated on a small group or one-on-one getting. An assessment based on 
whole group simply provides a picture of the child's competence in that par- 



child's ovtrall coapetence* It would seem that a child's overall coapetence 
should take into consideration language use in a vide variety of settings , 
with and without the teacher present* We found, for example, that children 
not only use a wider range of functions in small groups and one-on-one set* 
tings, but that they also use language in the Event Management and Management 
Procedure categories* An examination of children's language use in situations 
without adults present will doubtless reveal a knowledge of social norms more 
fully-developed and sophisticated than examinations of situations with adults 
present have revealed* 

-Another area concerns the relationship of Standard English and dialect 
diversity in classrooms where children are dialect speakers* As we said, we 
do not have evidence for the interference of dialect in communication. At the 
same time, wm noticed clear awareness of dialect diversity in both the chil- 
dren and the teachers* Ve also notice a much wider range of language func- 
tions and a greater volume of student talk in settings where dialect features 
occur and appear to be acceptable* 

These observations raise the following questions: (1) Are the signifi- 
cantly diminished amount of student talk and significantly narrower range of 
language functions in whole group settings strictly a function of a whole 
group event with an adult present, and simply evidence for the successful 
learning of appropriate classroom behavior? 

Alternatively, (2) Are the significantly increased amount of student talk 
and the significantly wider range of language functions in all but whole group 
settings with the teacher indicative of some interaction between the 
occurrence of dialect features and amount of talk? That is, even though not 
all language functions occur with dialect features in other than whole group 
settings, dialect is clearly acceptable in these settings. Does this accep- 
tability account for the greater amount of student talk and wider range of 
functions? Dialect features do not occur in whole group settings with the 
teacher. Does the apparent lnapproprlateness of dialect in these settings 



tlcular social setting* Such an 



ment might totally misrepresent the 
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account for Itss •tudtnt talk and a narrower range of functions? Does this 
euggest a principle whereby a child aaya to himself, "Dialect ia not accep- 
table in this setting and aince I's not aure that I can say what 1 want to aay 
in Standard English, 1*11 just keep quiet"? 

We feel that thia atudy can raise these questions but that the answers to 
thea depend on further study. What ia remarkable ia that children do use a 
wide range of language functiona in the aettinga where dialect ia acceptable, 
even though theae functiona aay or aay not occur with dialect featurea. What 
we don't know ia whether theae children have acceea to the aaae range of func- 
tiona in aettinga in which dialect featurea are inappropriate. Further atudy 
would neceaaarily inveatigate children's ability to uee, in Standard Engliah 
aettinga, language functiona that occur here in dialect-appropriate aettinga. 

. Other queationa raiaed by the atudy concern the relationahip between 
teachers* understanding of the nature of dialect diveraity and their assess- 
ment of children's language and cognitive abilities. We have deacribed 
children 9 a and teachers 1 awareneaa and overt dlacuaaion of dialect diveraity. 
We also described a fairly diacrete diviaion between the featurea that 
apeakera are aware of and that receive correction, and featurea that speakers 
do not aention and that do not receive correction. The difference between the 
two groupa of featurea seeaa to be the difference between aingle lexical iteaa 
and general linguiatic rules. The point is that while all apeakera are aware 
of dialect diveraity and talk about it openly, both their level of awareness 
and their level of discussion remains llnguietically fairly superficial and 
impressionistic . 

These findings relate directly to thoae described by Lewis (1980) aa a 
result of a program designed to Improve language arte instruction for 
bldlalectal Black students, teschers learned unexpected facts about the lan* 
guage of their students. For example, teachers discovered that students whom 
they had assumed were Black English-dominant were actually Standard 
English-dominant. Furthermore, many students were not limited to one variety. 
Does a teacher tend to evaluate a student's overall academic performance more 
positively if that student is perceived to be a Standard English speaker? 
Does information about dialect diversity affect assessment — for example, 
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following exposure to the nature of dialect diversity, do teachers noticeably 
separate assessment of academic ability from assessment of student language 
use? Is there a relationship between the level of teachers 9 understanding of 
dialect diversity, their assessment of academic ability, and the failure of 
some children in the educational system? This is certainly not the first 
study to raise these questions, and as we said, answers to these questions are 
clearly beyond the scope of this study. We would like to suggest that further 
research be undertaken on these questions, and that both elementary school 
curricula and pre-servlce teacher training curricula could greatly benefit by 
the inclusion, continuation or expansion in their content area of a 
systematic, thorough, and linguistically-sophisticated exposure to dialect 
diversity in the United States. Such exposure would faithfully represent the 
dialect diversi-} Issues in all their complexity, and would provide students 
and teachers a sound soclollngulstlc basis upon which to conslwar the dialect 
diversity that they encounter. Such exposure would Include the phonological, 
morphological, syntactic and lexical aspects of dialect diversity, as well as 
the role of dialect diversity and language attitudes in educational 
assessment. 
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APPENDIX I 



STUDENT AND TEACHER INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 

Neaea, ages, grade levels, how long at "Howe, elsewhere; Where live — 
neighborhood , elsewhere 

Description of class — how many kids, who is friends with whoa; who are 
good students, not so good; see each other after school or jusc ac 
scnool — why? 

'(See second page*) 

Do you calk differently ac school than ac hoae. Why or why not? 

Do you talk differencly wlch your friends chan wlch Mrs* 7 Why or why 
noc? 

What kinds of things do you calk abouc in school? how do you gee co talk? 
Does Mrs. cell on you a lot? Are you listened to? 

Where/When do you talk best (e.g., small group vs. big group)? Are there 
kids in this class who are good talkers — not so good talkers? Would you 
change the wsy you talk? Why? 
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ACADEMIC 



How do you know how well you've done on your work? 
Who corrects your work? (for 4th grade: exchanging of papers) 
For 4th grade: What happens when somebody doesn't know a word? 
How do you know what you're supposed to do today? 

For 4th grade: What were the objectives? Do you always get them done 

ORGANIZATION OF SPACE 

How/Why do you sit the way you do? 

For 4th grade: How/Why do you file papers? 

ORGANIZATION OF TIME 

How much time do you usually get to do something? Is that enough tiae 
What usually happens during the day, from 9:00*3:00? 
Why do you open school the way you do? 

For 4th grade: Why do the newspapers get delivered every day? 
MANAGEMENT 

What are the rules of the classroom? 

How do kids get in trouble in this class? Tell me about one 
time that somebody got in trouble* 
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FOURTH GRADE 



Organization of Hat 

"The program" ( Washington Post ) vs. ocher time 
Opening of school 
Heading of objectives 
Taking a break at 10:30 

Getting ready for lunch and departure; lunch cards 

Organization of Space 

How/Why do you ait the way you do? 

Seating arrangement* by reading group? by text? 

Filing of papera 

Chairs up 

| Management 

j 

( One finger over mouth to indicate alienee 

1 Getting bulletin board t standing behind it If in trouble 

t "When ve want something, we do what?" "Raise our hands." 

i Prizes for children "who know how to control themselves and follow the rules 
we made up" 

' Going out In the hall 

' The rule that says that when one person talks , we'll sit 

Counting, e.g., counting to 100 until we're quiet 
What are our rules during recreational reading time? 

You have to return a pencil to get a pencil — rules too about pencil sharpening 
t Rules about talking when sitting at tables 

Lights 

"Table of the week" 

Gertlngs coming In and leaving 

Lining up; line leader 
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4th Grade, continued 



Organization of People 



Seating arrangements: Group A, B, C, etc.; Group 1, 2, etc* 
Working vlth reading teacher: Hov do they know who they are? 
Sane kids for 2 years 
Roll call 

Academic 

Happy faces and checks 
Clapping of syllables 
Applause 

"Corrected by* 

Reading of objectives that are written on the board 
Thinking caps 
Recreation reading time 

Pointer and reading off the board (overlap with objectives) 
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SIXTH CRAPE 



Organization of Time 
Opening of school 

Getting from one event to the next 
Lunch cards 

Organization of Space 

Seating arrangeaenta 
Chairs up ac the end 

Organization of People 

Ladles* Week vs. Men's Week 

Voting: "What do you want for homework? " 

Group sancclone » 

Management 

Initials OA the board to leave the room 
Step out In the hall 
Turn-taking 
Lining up 

"Bringing the class In" 
Greetings at opening and closing 
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LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS INVENTORY: 
DEFINITIONS AND EXAMPLES OF FUNCTIONS 



I. INFORM 

Deficit: Utterance consists of an explanation of the nature, meaning or 
essential qualities of a work, object, event, place, etc* 

Example 

T: "Okay, have your parents ever heard or a bric-a-brac?" 
X: "It was a shelf that had some ornaments." 
Y: "It was a shelf thing in the corner." 

Example 

X: "And you're going to talk about the drought and everything, okay? 
That means when you don't have enough rain." 

Describe : The utterance denotes or depicts a representation of objects, 
events, places, etc. 

Example 

X: "This snake has a triangular head." 
Example 

X: *An' see this, I'm 'a describe it, lookln' for the snake with 
round spots all over his body." 
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Repeat : An utterance which exactly reproduces a previously-of f ered 
statement, either wholly or in pert. 

Exaaple 

X: "If she can do that, that's a miracle." 
Y: "It's a miracle." 

Report : Verbal introduction of factual or procedural information. 

Exaaple 

X: "I got a good idea." 

T: Those are ell things thet are centered around personal 
hygiene." 

Y: "Thet one's the dangerous snake." 

Explain : Process of verbally defining/distinguishing e concept, idea, or 
statement by clearly outlining the parameters of object of 
explanation; assumption is that soma information is known, but need 
for clarification/specification exists. 

Example 

T: "Now in order for you to discuss it you are going to have to read 
it very carefully." 

Elaborate : A verbal strategy whereby one adds details or descriptive 
Information to an Idea, concept or comment of a previous speaker; 
giving fuller treatment to a theme , topically related Information; no 
new meaning. 

Example 

X: Then the real creature was doin* like this an 1 everybody was 
tryin* to put... 

Y: That one is fake. This Is the real one. Ain't no such thing. 
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Extend : Original utterance which expands or enlarges the scope of a 
previous coaaent, concept or idea; a previous* coaaent is aide aore 
coaprehenslve; new aeanlng is added without direct reference to the 
current topic • 

Exaaple 

Z: "Look, for the snake with dlaaond shapes all over his body." 
Y: "Notice the rattle at the end of his call." 

Predict : An utterance forecasting or telling beforehand a verbal, 
behavioral, or situational outcoae. 

Exaaple 

X: "I bet 1 know what K. is gonna do." 



11. RESPOND 

Choice : Respondent agrees or disagrees cith a stateaent provided by the 
questioner, or responds to choices provided by questioner. 

Exaaple 

X: "Should 1 go on?" 
T: "Yes.* 

Exaaple 

T: "Did you find hygiene in the book?" 
Y: "Yes.* 

Exaaple 

X: "Ue readln* the Red Ben» right?" 
Y: "Uh huh." 
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Product : fctepondente provide a factual reeponee euch ae a aaae, place , 
date, etc. 

Exaaple 

X: *Uhat urns the Hen' a naae?~ 
Y: *Red Hen.* 

Exaaple 

T: "What vera aome of the thJnge that you aald you would do? 
X: "Exerclee.* 

froceaa : leapondent glvee oplolone or lnterpretetlone of objecte* evtnte, 
placea f etc. 

Eiaaple 

I: *How did the atory inspire you f *.? 

X: *lt made a* wanna , uha, when 1 grow up f become llke...uha, be a 
| atory teller or eoaethln'.* 

f Hetaproceaa : Deaande reflection about the proceaa of taking connections 

between ellcltatlona and reaponaea; one forauletee the grounda for 



one 1 a reaaonlng. 
Exaaple 

X: *An' how can ycu tell a lizard froa a aneke?" 

Y: Cause a lizard got theae little things and a anake got that, 

(pointing to book) 
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II. COKIROL 



Direct Directives : Utterance stated with intention to direct behavior of 
stlf or other*; Mktt overt or dlrtct reference to tht issue at hand; 
imperatives. 

Example 

X: 'lead to yourself , S. 
Example 

X: "Okay, close your books.* 

Indirect Directives ; Kakea indirect reference to the issue at hand; 

references to the action or to the outcome of the action in utterances 
that are not imperatives. 

Example 

T: "Okay, let 1 a hear yours.* 
Example 

I: ~X want you to add some more to that." 

Implied/Inferred Directives : Do not refer directly to the action or the 
outcome of the action; refer to the rights of the speeket, to the 
object in question, or to the reasonableness of the request. 

Example 

X: "You got a chance ." 
Exaaple 

Y: Tn first." 
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Invitation to Bid : General question Is directed to a group of respon- 
dents; anyone has option to respond* 

Example 

T: "lias anybody heard what he said about It?" 
Example 

T: "How many people have heard the word before?" 

Individual Nomination ; A particular person Is selected to respond to a 
directive or question. 

Example 

T: "Okay, ft. , you tell ua." 

Transition Marker : Those comments or statements which serve to aid In 
continuing, refocuaing, opening, closing, redirecting interactional 
j sequences. 

[ Example 

4 X: "One last time." 

, T: "Now, ready." 

i X: "Alright, Hey y'all!" 

X: "Wait a minute." 
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III. ASK/REQUEST 



New Information 

Choice ; Calls upon che respondent co agree or disagree with a statement 
provided by che questioner; elicltaclon contains che Information that 
the respondent needs In order to form the reply* (Mehan, p. 44) 

Example 

T: "Were you afraid of the turtle?" (yes/no) 

Product : Asks respondents to provide a factual response such as a name, 
a place, a date, a color. (Mehan, p. 44) 

Example 

T: "When you touch a turtle, what happens to It?" 

Process : Asks respondents to give opinion or interpretation of objects, 
events, places, etc* 

Example 

T: "Now why do you suppose he had it looking like that?" 

Meta-process : Asks respondent to formulate grounds of reasoning; provide 
the rule or procedure by which arrived at or remembered answers. 

Example 

T: "And C. t how did you remember where it was?" 
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Old Information (Requests for Clarification) 



(1) Signals some problem in processing prior utterance, either in hearing 
or fully understanding; must immediately follow utterance being 
questioned . (2) Any utterance which can be intended as a strategy for 
getting clarification, from repetition of information to addition of 
information. 



Repetition : Signals that there was a problem in processing the previous 
utterance and that the entire utterance or some part of it needs to be 
checked • 

Example 

X: "And how are they gonna know which set you're talking about?" 
Y: "What?" 

X: "How are they gonna know which set you're talking about?" 

Specification : Hade when some element in an utterance cannot be identi- 
fied without further information as to what it is. 



Example 



'The movie is tonight 

'When?" 

*At 8:00." 



Elaboration: Seek information that is pertinent, in some way understood, 
but unstated. 



Example 



"You get to put the chapstick on." 
"On what?" 
"On her lips." 
"OK." 
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Request for Turn : Attempt to get a turn to talk; may be accompanied by 
non-verbal behavior, such as a raised hand. 

Example 

X: "Miss PI Hiss P!~ 
Request: for Permission : Self-explanatory ♦ May be to peer or teacher* 
Example 

X: "Ooh, Can 1 be next?" 

Request Feedback : Verbal or non-verbal solicitation addressed to peer or 
teacher for feedback on work or behavior* 

Example 

X: "Miss P. Look at mine* Miss P. 

IV* GIVE 

Evaluate : Self-evaluation and evaluation of others; implies external 
standard or norm and is governed by presumed positive knowledge* 

Example 

X: "Oh, oh great, that's great*" 

Comment /Opinion : Expression of feeling, preference or evaluation which is 
not judged or judgeable against an external standard or norm; does not 
imply positive knowledge* 

Example 

T: "I like that story. Do you like that?" 
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Offer : To display willingness to perform a service or give something. 



Example 

X: "Want me to, wane me to make a backyard?" 

Promise : Offer which contains a pledge for specific actions or things; 
must pledge something of value to the person being promised. 

Example 

X: "I'll give it back." 

Thank : Expression of gratitude or appreciation and acknowledging favors y 
service, courtesy. 

Example 

T: "Thank you so much, T., for sharing your song with us." 

V. MODIFY 

Correct : Implied negative evaluation of fact or procedure. 
Example 

T: "And don't let me hear 'I didn't write nothing. 1 What is it sup- 
posed to be.?" 

Complain/ Pro test : Statement of presumed prejudice, may or may oot 
include intent to roodlfy behavior. 

Example 

C: "Stop talkin* , ya'll. At the same time." 
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Threat ; Attempt to modify behavior with implicit or explicit statement 
of consequence of failure to modify. 



Example 

X: "1 ain't gon' say no more. 4 * 

Apologize : Expression of regret for having injured, insulted or wronged 
another person. 

Example 

T: "I'a sorry, C. They're not ready yet." 
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PROTOCOL TAPE 



The protocol cape will be edited from che kindergarten corpus. It Is ten- 
tatively entitled Learning How t£ G£ £0 School , and la intended for use in 
pre-eervice teacher training* Portions of the following five segments will be 
included in the tape: 



AAA A whole group discussion about planting 

45A Two girls playing houae 

' 46A The taachar reads a story 

47B, 48B A whole group lasson about measuring 

53A, 54 A whole group lasson: the strawberry drink project 



The narration of the videotape will consist of a general discussion of 
children and teacher* s functional language uae in this kindergarten classroom, 
and of specific points to notice in each segment. The overall focus will be 
evidence of the teaching and learning in a kindergarten classroom of 
situatiooally-appropriate language strategies. The videotape will run between 
15 and 25 minutes , and will be accompanied by a booklet. The discussion in 
the booklet will parallel the discussion on the tape, and the booklet will 
include exercises and references for further reading. The videotape will be 
disseminated for use specifically in the D.C. public schools. 
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APPENDIX IV 
LANGUAGE DIVERSITY AND CLASSROOM DISCOURSE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



Grade level if applicable^ Region 

Position Number of years reaching experience 

Educational Level Attained 



Age Sex Ethnicity 

********************* 



l.A. What do you think, are the major language and communication Issues la the 
*' D.C. Public Schools? 

B. Are any of these issues related to linguistics and/or cultural 
diversity? If so, which category does it fall into? 



ethnicity 

cultural styles 

dialect 

other (Please specify) 

2. A. Reporting information (i.e. the answer to the question is.. .west) and 
requesting clarification (i.e. could you please repeat the question?) 
are two communicative skills required of a child in an elementary school 
setting. Please list several other communicative skills you think: are 
required in this setting: 



i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



B. Do you think there are some communicative tasks that only children do 
and others that only teachers do? For example, (evaluating) 



Teachers only 

informing 

requesting 

controlling 

other 



Children only 

informing 

requesting 

controlling 

other 
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3. A. Can children'* skill In performing communicative casks be assessed? 



y« 

no 

B. If so, how? Written test 

Oral Interview 

Observation 

Other (Please specify) 

4 . A. Are there some children who are more proficient than others at per- 

forming these communicative tasks? 

Yes 

No 

B. If why? 

5. Do you think communicative skills are something that should be overtly 
taught? 

Should be Shouldn't be 

Can be Can't be 

Can and Should be Shouldn't and Can't be 

6. A. Can a child's overall academic ability be assessed by his/her language 

behavior? 

Yes No 

B. If so, would such an assessment be based on: 

What the child says 

How much the child says 

What communicative tasks he/she can perform 

Other factors (Please specify) 

7. A. Do communication demands vary with the particular classroom event? 

Yes No 

B. Do some communicative tasks occur: 

Only in whole group lessons 

Only in small groups 

In all events 
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8* Are you regularly in contact wlch students who are dialect speakers or 
students who use both standard and non-standard forms? 

Dialect Speakers Both Standard and Non-Standard Forms 

Yes Yes 

No No 

9* What are your criteria for determining If a student Is a dialect 
speakers? 

Peer group 

Income level 

Socioeconomic status 

Ethnicity 

Place of residence 

Specific language forms — PLEASE give examples: 



10. A. Which Interactional settings are dialect features or non-standard forms 
more likely to occur In? 

_____ one-on-one conversation 

small grous, of non-academic nature 

small groups , of academic nature 

reading groups 

_____ whole group lessons 

B. How do you account for this? 



11. A. How do you feel about the role of dialect in the teaching/learning 
process? 

a hindrance to the teaching/learning process 

an aaset to the teaching/learning process 

of no consequence to the teaching/learning process 

B. Why is this? 
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